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The Week 


N framing its program the progressive confer- 

ence in Washington postponed for future con- 
sideration the economic planks but came out imme- 
diately with a demand for the abolition of the 
electoral college and a uniform system of presi- 
dential primaries. At the same time they repudiat- 
ed the idea of a third party. This combination 
indicates pretty clearly the nature of their political 
tactics during the next two years. They propose 
to put up a fight for the Republican nomination 
with Robert La Follette as their probable candi- 
date. The senior Senator from Wisconsin was 
careful not to intrude his own personality on the 
Washington conference. He discreetly and sensibly 
refused to turn himself into the hero of the oc- 
casion. But his record as a progressive before, 
during and since the war, the extent to which the 
reactionaries have heaped unfair abuse upon him, 
and his own overwhelming majority in Wisconsin 
all give him an exceptional prestige at the present 
time—a prestige which Senator Borah alone is in 


a position to challenge. ‘Lhere are powerful rea- 
sons to be urged in favor of advertising the pro- 
gressive cause by adopting him as the progressive 
candidate and running him in the primaries, but 
there are also grave objections to the employment 
of such tactics. They might tend to consolidate 
the new progressive movement too rapidly, and 
consequently to sacrifice its permanent welfare to 
the exigencies of a most contentious political 
campaign. 


THE account of the record of Mr. Pierce Butler, 
President Harding’s recent appointee to the Su- 
preme Court, which we present on another page of 
this issue, expresses the attitude towards Mr. 
Butler which is unanimous among the progressives 
of the Northwest. They object to him in part be- 
cause his professional practice was largely occupied 
with assisting corporations which operated public 
franchises to increase the legal valuation of their 
property as a foundation for higher rates. They 
cbject to him even more because during the reign 
of terror which was established in that part of the 
country during and after the war, he was, so they 
allege, the leader and the brains of the terrorists. 
They do not apparently question his legal knowl- 
edge and ability, but they object to him as a lawyer 
because he is committed in advance to a one sided 
attitude with respect to an extremely important 
class of cases and as a man because he has shown 
himself to possess a narrow and intolerant mind 
with a strong tendency to vindicate the truth as he 
sees it by compulsion rather than by persuasion. 


WE should attach less importance to the first of 
these objections if it were not for the validity and 
the extreme importance of the second. In estimat- 
ing a lawyer's qualifications for a justiceship of the 
Supreme Court it is not fair to disqualify him 
solely on the ground that he was identified publicly 
with a certain class of clients and cases. Objections 
of this kind were urged against Mr. Brandeis when 
President Wilson appointed him in 1916; and the 
New Republic asserted at that time and still asserts 
that such objections are not conclusive. They 
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should be considered in relation to what is known 
about the appointee’s general intellectual and 
moral, qualities. Mr. Brandeis was known to be 
not only an able lawyer but a reasonable, fair- 
minded and essentially wise man. He would to the 
best of his ability consider specific cases on their 
own merits and not as opportunities to apply a 
preconceived general rule. His record on the 
Bench has vindicated this judgment. But, unless 
the impressions of his neighbors are wholly in- 
correct, Mr. Pierce Butler is not a reasonable and 
fair-minded man. He is a bigoted partisan, the 
nature of whose opinions on all issues which in- 
volve the value of corporate property and freedom 
of speech could be predicted in advance. So clearly 
and so flagrantly is this the case that one is tempted 
to attribute the appointment to maleficent design 
on the part of the Attorney General. The latter 
may find it useful to have on the Supreme Bench 
an analogue of District Judge Wilkerson. 


I N this issue we publish an article by Professor 
Freund on the proposed constitution of [Illinois 


now before the voters of that state. Professor 
Freund is an expert in constitutional law whose 
authority carries great weight with us. There are, 
however, certain points in the new constitution that 
raise grave issues not, in our opinion, dispelled by 
Professor Freund's discussion. They have aroused 
intense opposition among Illinois liberals and pro- 
gressives, an opposition with which we are in com- 
plete sympathy. And since the constitution must 
be accepted or rejected in its entirety, in spite of 
the fact that it contains many commendable fea- 
tures we think that it ought to be rejected. 


THE fate of the Dyer Anti-Lynching bill was not 


unexpected. Everybody knows that under the 
existing Senate rules even a one-third minority may 
veto any piece of legislation, if it chooses to exer- 
cise its privileges. Accordingly the Southern Sena- 
tors would have been held directly responsible if 
the measure had come to a vote. It would have 
meant political extinction for practically every one 
of them and for their supporters at home. Self- 
preservation imperatively dictated a filibuster. The 
supporters of the bill inside of Congress and out- 
side of it were. perfectly cognizant of this situation. 
Why then did they waste time in pushing the meas- 
ure? For tworeasons. The better reason was the 
desire of good citizens to concentrate public atten- 
tion upon the hideous disgrace that stains our 
American civilization and to force a public recog- 
nition of the fact that something can be done about 
it and must be done. The worse reason was the 
desire of certain politicians to strengthen the bonds 
attaching the Negro voters of the doubtful states 
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to the Republican party. The politicians got what 
they aimed at. Whether the good citizens got 
anything or not depends entirely on the spirit in 
which they take their defeat. If they continue 
their fight against lynching by whatever means at 
their command the Dyer bill effort will not have 
been wholly vain. 


OF the House amendments to the Shipping Sub- 
sidy bill there is one that would absolutely destroy 
its efficacy as a stimulus to merchant marine de- 
velopment. That is the provision making the 
actual payment of subsidy depend on annual ap- 
propriations by Congress. In the good old days 
of an overflowing treasury it might have been pos- 
sible to count on a succession of Congresses that 
would vote money for the payment of subsidies. 
Such days will not soon return. Until the dim 
future Congress will be racked between the neces- 
sity of finding money for the inevitable expendi- 
tures and the restiveness of the people under heavy 
taxation. Therefore the subsidy appropriation will 
be bitterly opposed in every Congress, and more 
than occasionally omitted. No business man in his 
senses will buy or build ships on such a gamble. 
Those who can make the operation of ships pay 
without a subsidy will no doubt accept with a good 
grace such appropriations as may come from the 
Treasury. In the circumstances we marvel at the 
machine-mindedness of a President who insists on 
pushing the shipping subsidy measure through by 
aid of the lame duck vote. Grant that he is sincere 
in his belief that a permanent policy of subsidies 
would give us a flourishing merchant marine. Can 
he possibly blink the fact that any such permanent 
policy is for the present a political impossibility ? 


THE Turk is the Turk, and it is a waste of 
breath to denounce him for exhibiting his known 
characteristics in the project of expelling the 
Christian minorities from his domain. It is not 
the wolf in the sheep fold who is morally guilty 
of the carnage but the stupid or vicious shepherds 
who let him have his will. Of these shepherds the 
French, who have claimed for centuries the title of 
protectors of the Christians in Turkey bear the 
largest share of the immediate guilt. The resur- 
gence of the Turk suited their plans of applying 
pressure to England. They abetted and encour- 
aged and aided him. But the ultimate responsi- 
bility rests upon the Allied powers as a whole. If 
they had adopted the mandate principle in good 
faith, assigning each mandated territory to the 
nation least interested in its perpetual retention, 
America might conceivably have accepted the obli- 
gation to assume a mandate for Asia Minor. It 
would have been costly and laborious, but it would 
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have saved millions of lives. The diplomats at 
Paris, however, perverted the mandate principle 
to a scramble of interests. And we had no “‘inter- 
ests” in Asia Minor, we who had made such loud 
professions of purely humanitarian interest in our 
anti-German propaganda. Millions of human be- 
ings have paid with their lives for our “disinter- 
estedness” in the affairs of the Near East. 


EXTERMINATION, or expulsion of minorities, 
is no new invention of the Turk. After the Balkan 
wars extermination was practised by the Greeks, 
Serbians and Rumanians against the Bulgars and 
Turks caught within the extended boundaries of 
the conquering states. It has been practised against 
Germans and Magyars in Jugoslavia and Rumania, 
and the French in Alsace Lorraine have not been 
over nice in expelling unpleasantly German in- 
habitants of the redeemed provinces. The Christ- 
ian peoples have indeed observed certain legalistic 
forms, such as compensation, at pre-war prices, in 
depreciated paper, for the property of the unfor- 
tunates expelled. But substantial justice to racial 
minorities has been the exception, not the rule, in 
Central and Southeastern Europe. The Turk has 
carried the outrage to its logical conclusion. And 
to give the Devil his due, the Turk has far better 
reason for expelling the Christian minorities than 
the Christian nations have had for expelling ma- 
tional minorities. Turkey has been gravely weak- 
ened by peoples within her borders ready to join 
with any power aiming at her destruction. It is 
not astonishing that she grasps at the opportunity 
to excise this weakness, once for all. 


BY the execution of Gounaris and his fellow states- 
men and generals modern Greece exhibits her title 
to descent from the Greeks of the Peloponnesian 
war. After the naval battle of Arginusae the 
Athenians condemned and executed the six generals 
who turned victory into disaster by leaving the dis- 
abled to their fate. Then as now what led to the 
executions was the despair and rage of a beaten 
populace cunningly played upon by the demagogues 
of the opposing faction. The Gounaris cabinet 
had grave crimes upon their heads. They sought 
to strengthen a weak domestic position by con- 
tinuing a policy of adventure inaugurated by their 
opponents. Thereby they plunged the Greek peo- 
ple into irremediable disaster. If they had been 
destroyed by a spontaneous rising of the people 
they deluded and ruined, we could only say that 
the lesson to designing politicians ought to be 
salutary. But that, we think, would be to misread 
the event. This was not a spontaneous popular 
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movement, but the carrying out of a program in 
the interest of other politicians equally guilty of 
crimes of ambition committed against the Greek 
people. 


LEN SMALL of Illinois does not fulfill our ideal 
of the chief magistrate of a great state, but for his 
action in commuting the sentences of members of 
the Communist Labor party, tried and convicted 
under the criminal syndicalist law in 1919, we have 
only praise. Governor Small in expressing his view 
that the law was unconstitutional took his stand on 
the opinion of Justice Carter, printed in the New 
Republic for November 29th. That opinion de- 
serves to take its place among the courageous and 
sensible utterances from the bench which mark the 
operation of the better mind in respect to justice 
and civil rights after the submergence of reason in 
war. 


GARET GARRETT, writing in the Saturday 
Evening Post, offers the most effective defence we 
have seen of America’s moral right to demand pay- 
ment of the Allied debts. He refutes quite con- 
clusively the view that these debts as a whole rep- 
resent our contribution to the common enterprise 
of the war. A considerable part of thesums bor- 
rowed from the United States Treasury was used 
to pay off loans raised by England and France be- 
fore we were in the war. A much larger part was 
used after the armistice for civil as well as mili- 
tary purposes. Mr. Garrett's figures seem to in- 
dicate that about a third of the Allied debts may 
be accounted for in these ways. As for the rest 
of the debt, there is no way of distinguishing be- 
tween what was applied to war effort and what 
part was applied to keeping Allied industry and 
trade going. But there is no doubt that a very 
large part was applied to the latter purpose. 
Further, at the time when the Allies were borrow- 
ing money from us to pay our producers for 
munitions and supplies, they were selling munitions 
and supplies to us for our army in Europe, taking, 
not our 1OU’s for them, but cash. We charged 
them good round prices for what they took from 
us, but they served us the same way. Plainly, the 
purely sentimental argument for forgiving the 
debts has been overworked. There is, as we see 
it, only one condition under which the cancellation 
of the debts would be worth considering. This is 
that the Allies cut off the excesses of the indemni- 
ties, sink their enmities, disband their armies and 
get down to the business of reconstruction. But 
the Allies show no disposition to accept such a 
condition. 
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Progressivism Reborn 


HE newspapers have speculated furiously 

about the real meaning and the ultimate ob- 
jects of the conference which the progressives have 
recently held in Washington, but most of the spe- 
culation has erred on the side of being too ingeni- 
ous and pretentious. There was nothing either 
sensational or furtive or sinister or even obscure 
about the objects for which the conference was 
called. It was the natural answer to the new and 
more responsible situation in which the progress- 
ives throughout the couutry found themselves as 
the result of the recent election. The obvious and 
in the long run fatal infirmity of the progressives, 
as an immediately effective political force, consists 
in their disorganization. Their leaders in Con- 
gress called the conference in order to find out 
how far and in what way progressives who lived 
in different sections of the country and are now 
affliated with different parties could agree upon 
a common program. 

The recent election gave promise of renewed 
vitality for a force in American politics which 
had been submerged for many years. Many pro- 
gressive candidates, nominated in some instances 
as Democrats and in other instances as Repub- 
licans, were elected by considerable majorities. 
This revulsion against stand-pattism was spon- 
taneous and wholly unorganized. It was not com- 
manded by any general staff; it did not owe alle- 
giance to any common body of principles; and it 
was the result of little cooperation among its dif- 
ferent local leaders. It was literally a popular 
uprising but it was an uprising of protest rather 
than affirmation. It indicated dissatisfaction with 
the older parties and a lively sense of class or sec- 
tional economic grievances rather than a perma- 
nent conversion to progressivism or a common 
understanding of the direction which the progress- 
ive movement should take. Yet just because it 
did spring up spontaneously in so many different 
localities without the benefit of any national agita- 
tion or any central direction, it may well prove 
to be the expression of a permanently effective 
popular political and social impulse. It may en- 
dure as no other revolt against stand-pattism has 
endured since the formation of the Republican 
party. 

The meetings which were held in Washington 
on December 1st and 2nd discussed ways and 
means of piecing together these local progressive 
insurrections and of giving them a general staff 
and a common program. .The most practical and 
immediate subject for discussion was the course 
which the progressive members of Congress should 
adopt to kill legislation to which they are opposed 
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and to secure the passage of legislation which they 
favored. Should they form a bloc in both houses 
whose members would agree to act together? If so 
how binding should be the agreement? What meas. 
ures should they oppose and what measures should 
they support? Are they to frame a legislative pro- 
gram of their own? If so what are its planks? 

These questions were earnestly and intelligently 
discussed at the meeting in Washington, and the 
decisions which they reached were unanimous and 
statesmanlike. The members of Congress agreed 
to form, not a solid bloc which would caucus and 
vote as a unit on all questions of progressive policy, 
but a group with a steering committee and an 
obligation to confer with one another before acting. 
The group will become effective as an organization 
just in so far as its members find themselves after 
discussion to possess common convictions, but it 
will not insist on the sacrifice by any of its mem. 
bers of their individual convictions to group una- 
nimity. In the meantime it will appoint a com- 
mittee and hold a series of conferences for the 
purpose of working out a joint legislative pro- 
gram; and it expects in this way to increase the 
area of agreement among the members of the 
group and diminish the area of disagreement. 
The object is to consolidate the group gradually— 
not by any exercise of constraint but through 
mutual understanding and consent. 

There is an amount of political circumspection 
and good sense about this procedure which is rare 
in American progressive politics. It goes quite as 
far as it is desirable to go <t present in the direc- 
tion of a central organization and a joint program. 
If the revival of progressivism is to last longer and 
accomplish more than the noisy but abortive ex- 
plosions of the past, its leaders should not en- 
courage it to crystallize too quickly or to sacrifice 
much in the way of latent local support for the 
benefit of a premature policy of consolidation. Just 
because the recent progressive insurrections are 
sporadic and spontaneous, they will not in the be- 
ginning accommodate themselves easily to the dis- 
cipline of a common policy or a single organization. 
The organization of a progressive group does well 
to start by being somewhat loose and its policy by 
being not too sharply defined. Then if the different 
insurrectionary explosions represent permanent 
economic and political impulses and are capable of 
making those concessions to other sections and 
classes which are essential to effective political co- 
operation, they will come together gradually as a 
natural result of the effort to make their permanent 
common impulse prevail. On the other hand if the 
insurrection is only another half-hearted and pre- 
mature explosion, its several ingredients will under 
the pressure of political contentions move apart. 
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They will turn back towards their old party loyal- 
ties rather than forward towards a new faith and 
allegiance. 

It is a thorny and laborious road which they are 
setting out to travel. They will make headway more 
quickly if the present leaders of the Republican 
party copy the policy of the Old Guard in 1909 
and refuse to concede anything to the insurgents, 
but it is improbable that the Republicans under 
their existing leadership will repeat all their past 
errors. The Old Guard is no more enlightened 
than it was, but it is less headstrong, and President 
Harding does not fight unless his back is to the 
wall. He obviously proposes in the present emer- 
gency to buy off the right wing of the Western 
progressives by concessions to the farmers’ demand 
for longer and more abundant credits; and he hopes 
in this and other ways to reduce the insurrection to 
manageable dimensions. We do not believe that 
these Republican concessions will go far enough to 
prevent the progressive insurrections from consoli- 
dating and growing; but even if they are too meagre 
to retard the progressive advance, it will have to 
overcome a more insidious enemy. It will have to 
hold to its course in spite of an even more beguil- 
ing Democratic red herring. As the presidential 
campaign draws near, there are several Democratic 
candidates for the nomination who will offer ex- 
tremely seductive terms to discontented farmers 
and wage-earners for their support. Should any 
one of these candidates be nominated, so many pro- 
gressives, particularly in the industrialized states, 
may under Mr. Gompers’s influence swing towards 
Democracy that a fatal wedge will be driven into 
the national progressive political bloc. It is the 
differences between the Democrats and the progres- 
sives about foreign policy which will provide the 
most promising safeguard against this possibility. 

It remains to be seen whether or not the two 
major parties will succeed in preventing by kind- 
ness the consolidation of these local progressive 
revolts into an effective national progressive politi- 
cal group. According to present appearances the de- 
cision may run either one way or the other. There 
is a right wing of voters who are momentarily ir- 
ritated into revolting against stand-pattism but who 
are ready to be conciliated by the kind of conces- 
sions which the Republican leaders are now plan- 
ning. On the other hand there is a left wing which 
will insist on certain railway and tax legislation 
which the older parties can scarcely accept without 
provoking a conservative insurrection in their own 
midst. This left wing is more numerous and more 
aggressive than the right wing. It will seek to 
identify the progressive insurrection with a policy 
which neither of the older parties can accept. If 
it succeeds and if on the basis of this program the 
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progressive members of Congress succeed in veto- 
ing the legislation to which they are opposed and 
create a popular demand for the radical legislation 
which they favor, then progressivism will issue a 
challenge to the older parties which is bound to 
result in a declaration of war and in a campaign 
of attempted extermination rather than concilia- 
tion. 

The issue is in doubt, but our readers should 
prepare their minds for war. Although the hostili- 
ties may not begin for some time, it does not take 
very sensitive nostrils to smell the coming battle. 
The recent meeting of the progressives in Wash- 
ington was remarkable for the expression of a 
spirit which differed sharply from the spirit which 
has animated past progressive agitation in this 
country. It exhibited less enthusiasm than usual 
but more determination. It was a gathering of 
cool-headed and hard-headed politicians who know 
in general what they and their constituents want 
and who know how difficult it will be to get what 
they want and who did not expect to substitute a 
camp meeting or a tour de force for patient and 
plodding work. The temper of these new leaders 
is grim, hard and stubborn. They have known 
what it is for years to be stigmatized by the spokes- 
men of the conservative political and business in- 
terests as traitors to their country and to be treated 
as outcasts chiefly because they were fighting cer- 
tain notoriously unfair and ill-working economic 
institutions and practices. The bitter experience 
sharpened and deepened their conviction of the 
reality of the economic grievances under which their 
clients, the classes of the farmers and the wage 
earners, are suffering. It persuaded them to be- 
lieve that an economic organization, which was not 
grossly privileged, and which was not in reality 
weaker than it seemed, would not need to defend 
itself by appeals to so much violence and misrepre- 
sentation. If the grievances of which they are the 
spokesmen are not real, they will not succeed in 
consolidating and perpetuating the local insurrec- 
tions which have elected them to office; but if, as 
there is much reason for believing, those grievances 
are real, and, if under the existing economic or- 
ganization a disproportionate share of the na- 
tional income is being appropriated by the manu- 
facturer, the middleman and the banker, then the 
people who are operating the commerce and in- 
dustry of the country should beware. They are 
dealing with a group of economic men-at-arms and 
sectaries, not dissimilar in spirit to Cromwell's 
“Tronsides’” — men who if they are sufficiently 
aroused may be ruthlessly destructive in obedience 
to a mandate to build an economic and social or- 
ganization which provides a better livelihood for 
their constituents, the “plain people.” 
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No Immigrant Flood 


CHANGE of heart has come over the 

captains of industry. Less than three years 
ago they saw in every man of alien speech a po- 
tential Bolshevik. Back with him to the place he 
came from, and up with the draw-bridge against 
new attackers. The Department of Justice, so 
called, stirred up the alien population with a hot 
poker, jailing, deporting, and creating so general 
a sense of uneasiness that aliens emigrated in 
shoals. But now from all over the country the 
cry goes up that American prosperity is suffering 
from lack of cheap alien labor. The railway com- 
panies are demanding immigrants for the dirty 
work of the construction camp. The coal operators 
likewise would like some tens of thousands of 
workers about the mines who have been schooled 
in European poverty to accept modest rewards 
with gratitude. The steel industry hungers for 
docile aliens. And now Mr. Howard, speaking 
for the Farm Bureau Federation, demands cheap 
alien farm laborers. In officialdom Secretary 
Mellon is said to be an ardent champion of 
abundant immigration. President Harding has 
not committed himself, so far as we know, in any 
communication to the American people. But Sig- 
nor Mussolini speaks of a letter from Harding 
expressing sympathy with Mussolini’s demand 
that the Italian quota be raised so as to admit 
100,000 picked laborers. 

For the acerbities of the quota law we offer no 
excuse. Unspeakable barbarities have been com- 
mitted under that law. Families have been torn 
asunder, and wretched refugees from political and 
religious persecution have been thrown back upon 
the mercy of their enemies. These barbarities 
ought to be eliminated forthwith. It could be 
simply done. Let in the near relatives of aliens 
resident here and charge them against the next 
years’ quotas. Neither have we any respect for the 
quota principle as such. It was conceived by Dr. 
Gulick as a hocus-pocus for saving the Japanese 
face, but in the actual application of the principle 
the Japanese face was further spat upon. Sound 
or fantastic, however, the principle does reduce 
immigration to a modest volume which does not 
seriously weigh down the labor market. And we 
think that the common sense of the great majority 
of Americans, who live by the labor of their 
hands, will oppose the abrogation of the quota 
law until an equally efiective restrictionist measure 
has been devised to take its place. 

America is not suffering from a shortage of 
labor. There must be, today, over a million men 
out of work. That is a chronic state with us. 
These men are not the unemployable, of whom we 
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have made some hundreds of thousands by a hope. 
lessly chaotic labor market which finally breaks 
the spirit of multitudes of men every year. The 
million we speak of represent the minimum in a 
transient state of idleness between jobs, and men 
on part time, as in the coal industry, where we 
have over a hundred thousand more than could be 
employed if every man worked full time. In bad 
seasons the million mushrooms out to two or three 
millions, and in time of crisis to five or six. 

In view of this situation it requires a great deal 
of effrontery to assert that America is suffering 
from a shortage of labor. We are wasting our 
present labor resources most shamefully. When 
our captains of industry have so reorganized their 
business that they can offer full annual employment 
to all their workers and have reduced their labor 
turnover to a minimum they will have a right to be 
heard as to whether more immigrants are required. 

Is it not true, however, that more laborers are 
needed on the farms? No. The managers of 
large farms are no doubt handicapped by the 
scarcity and dearness of farm labor. It is hard to 
get a sufficient number of American born farm 
hands. But why? Because the wages offered are 
insufficient. And that goes back to the fact, that 
at present prices farming cannot afford living 
wages. It does not afford living wages to the 
great majority of farmers who till their fields by 
their own labor. Cheap alien labor, while it 
might improve the position of the large farmer 
at least temporarily, would only aggravate the 
evils under which the farming industry as a whole 
suffers. In so far as it worked to increase pro- 
duction it would still further reduce prices and 
accelerate the movement of country boys to 
the city. 

America has a vast social problem of her own to 
solve. That is the problent of raising the mass of 
her population, both rural and industrial, to a 
standard of comfortable living compatible with 
democratic institutions. America commands natural 
resources adequate to the task. . What is required 
is organization of both industrial and rural work- 
ers to defend their common interests, the elimin- 
ation of waste, both of material and man power, 
and better training. In all these directions progress 
depends on the limitation of immigration. We can- 
not have effective labor organizations so long as 
employers can replace the bulk of their American 
or Americanized workers with a Babel of aliens. 
The farmers will not organize to cut out waste in 
marketing so long as semi-servile alien labor offers 
a specious relief through reduced costs. The 
employing class will not make a serious effort to 
regularize the labor market and minimize the 
lebor turnover so long as all Europe counts as 4 
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labor reserve. Neither will any systematic effort 
at education and training be made. We shall 
follow the easy way of seeking profits through the 
exploitation of alien poverty. 

But is there not something essentially illiberal in 
excluding from this country persons who would 
seek security and increased prosperity here? There 
is, and we regret it. But we hold that America owes 
to the world an obligation superior to that of offer- 
ing not only a refuge to the bitterly oppressed but 
opportunity to those who are poorer than our 
own poor. That obligation is to present an example 
of a great state successfully attacking the problem 
of poverty itself. If we succeed other states will 
follow. When we are in sight of success we may 
again be safe in opening our gates to all comers. 
But in the meantime such a policy could have only 
the disastrous effect of producing an equilibrium 
of poverty between the New World and the Old. 


«<The Chief of These is 
Property” 


HE Court of Appeals of the District of 

Columbia has declared unconstitutional the 
minimum wage law for women which Congress 
enacted for the District, on the ground that it 
violates the guarantee of due process of law. The 
circumstances surrounding this remarkable decision 
are not those which one is accustomed to associate 
with the judicial process. 

The minimum wage law was adopted by Con- 
gress in 1917. No one appeared before the Con- 
gressional Committee to oppose the law, which 
was endorsed by the local employers’ association. 
The law provided for conferences of employers 
and employees of the various industries in which 
women were employed together with representa- 
tives of the public to fix the minimum wage for 
each industry. The law was then enforced by a 
Minimum Wage Commission. 

The minimum wage for women employed in 
hotels and hospitals was fixed at $16.50 per week 
with allowances for food and lodging. This wage 
was being enforced by the Commission when bills 
for injunctions were brought to stop it. These bills 
were dismissed by the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the cases were appealed to 
the Court of Appeals. 

When they came on to be heard Mr. Justice 
Robb, an appointee of President Taft, was ill 
and had been for some time. In accordance with 
the statute, Judge Stafford, of the Supreme Court 
of the District was sitting in Judge Robb’s place 
when these cases were argued. The judgment of 
the majority of the Court of Appeals, Mr. Chief 
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Justice Smyth and Judge Stafford, was to affirm 
that of the lower court and uphold the law, Mr. 
Justice Van Orsdel, an appointee of President 
Taft, dissenting. An application for a rehearing 
of the case was denied by the Chief Justice and 
Judge Stafford, Justice Van Orsdel dissenting. 

Counsel for the defeated party then made priv- 
ate representations to Judge Robb that he should 
vote on the petition for a rehearing. After the 
court had adjourned for the summer Justices Robb 
and Van Orsdel, over the objection of the Chief 
Justice, directed that the cases be reargued. It 
was upon this reargument that these two judges re- 
versed the first judgment of the court and declared 
the law unconstitutional. 

Speaking of this course of conduct, the Chief 
Justice said: 


It would seem from the foregoing that the appellants 
finding themselves defeated, sought a justice who had 
not sat on the case but who, they believed, would be 
favorable to them, and induced him, by an appeal di- 
rected to him personally, to assume jurisdiction and join 
with the dissenting justice in an attempt to overrule the 
decisions of the court. I shall not characterize such 
practice—let the facts speak for themselves. 


The purpose of the judicial review of legislation, 
we are told, is to insure a “government of laws 
and not of men’’—to secure the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Constitution against the vagaries or 
passions of a temporary majority. Perhaps Judge 
Robb regarded the majority of the court as tem- 
porary. At any rate, it was a change of men and 
not of law which resulted in the reversal of the 
court’s judgment. 

Why did the two appointees of President Taft 
regard the minimum wage law, which has been in 
successful operation in thirteen states for over a 
decade, as endangering the fundamental principles 
of the Constitution? They must answer in their 
own words. 


Legislation tending to fix prices at which private 
property shall be sold, whether it be a commodity or 
labor, places a limitation upon the distribution of 
wealth and is aimed at the correction of the inequalities 
of fortune which are inevitable under our form of gov- 
ernment, due to personal liberty and the private owner- 
ship of property. These principles are embodied in the 
Constitution itself and to interfere with their freedom 
of operation is to deprive the citizen of his constitu- 
tional rights. In other words, regardless of public senti- 
ment or popular demand, such a radical change, if 
deemed necessary, should not be accomplished by legis- 
lative enactment or judicial interpretation, but by way 
of amendment in the orderly way provided. 


The courts of the thirteen states which have 
minimum wage laws for women had not found 
them in conflict with the due process clause. They 
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had found that the competition among women for 
labor often resulted in the acceptance of wages 
too low to maintain a decent standard. They found 
that prostitution was intimately connected with 
starvation wages. And they held that the estab- 
lishment of a minimum wage was a reasonable cor- 
rective of these evils. With its wisdom or econ- 
omic soundness they had nothing to do. 

Judges Van Orsdel and Robb had the same 
facts presented to them, in an elaborate brief pre- 
pared by the Consumers’ League. But they knew 
better. No statistics for them. 


Coming now to the consideration of the vindication 
of the Act as a proper exercise of the police power, we 
are of the opinion that it cannot be upheld. High wages 
do not necessarily tend to good morals, or the promotion 
of the general welfare. ‘The standard of virtue and 
morality is no higher among the prosperous than among 
the poor. ‘Their worth cannot be measured in dollars 
and cents, or promoted by a legal subsidy. Never have 
wages been so high as since the outbreak of the late war, 
and never in the history of the Republic has crime been 
so universal; and this condition, it must be conceded, 
has made a like unfavorable impression upon the morals 
of the people. A wage based upon competitive ability 
is just, and leads to frugality and honest industry, and 
inspires an ambition to attain the highest possible efh- 
ciency, while the equal wage paralyzes ambition and 
promotes prodigality and indolence. It takes away the 
strongest incentive to human labor, thrift and efficiency, 
and works injustice to employee and employer alike, 
thus affecting injuriously the whole social and indus- 
trial fabric. Experience has demonstrated that a fixed 
minimum wage means, in the last analysis, a fixed wage; 
since the employer, being compelled to advance some to 
a wage higher than their earning capacity, will, to equal- 
ize the cost of operation, lower the wage of the more 
competent to the common basis. 


Where Judge Van Orsdel found the experience 
which demonstrated his contention he did not say. 
The governmental experience presented to him in 
the record proved quite the reverse. 

Finally, however, the learned Justice came down 
He stripped the case of legal re- 
finement and told the Congress the kind of crime 
it was really committing. 


The tendency of the times to socialize property rights 
under the subterfuge of police regulation is dangerous, 
and if continued will prove destructive of our free in- 
stitutions. It should be remembered that of the three 
fundamental principles which underlie government, and 
for which government exists—the protection of life, 
liberty and property,—the chief of these is property,— 
not that any amount of property is more valuable than 
the life or liberty of the citizen, but the history of civil- 
ization proves that when the citizen is deprived of the 
free use and enjoyment of his property, anarchy and 
revolution follow, and life and liberty are without pro- 
tection. 


Anarchy and revolution have not as yet fol- 
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lowed the minimum wage in the thirteen states 
which have had it for years nor in Australia, New 
Zealand and Great Britain, where it has been in 
operation far longer. But talk of anarchy and 
revolution is, of course, silly. The legal situation 
is a simple one. The relationship of employer 
and employee is one recognized and protected by 
the law. The protection afforded often goes so 
far as to prohibit interference with the relation. 
ship by other laborers seeking to alter the con- 
ditions of employment or the wages in an industry. 
Such a case in the Supreme Court of the United 
States was Hitchman Coal & Coke Co. v. Mitchell. 
Even more recently the Supreme Court has de- 
cided that the legislature cannot diminish the pro- 
tection which the law throws around the relation- 
ship by permitting picketing. The minimum wage 
law is simply the regulation by the legislature of 
the exercise of a right which it creates and protects. 
It imposes upon the relationship of employer and 
employee a certain minimum standard below which 
the right cannot be exercised. That the standard 
may reasonably be upheld is shown by the criticism 
of the Court of Appeals judgment by organs of 
such diverse opinion as the New York Times, the 
Hearst Press, the Boston Transcript and the New 
Republic. 

The minimum wage case has now been appealed 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. Some 
years ago this court divided four to four on this 
question, Mr. Justice Brandeis being disqualified. 
Of these judges, Chief Justice White and Justices 
Clarke, Day and Pitney will not be on the bench 
when the present case comes up. There may be 
even more changes. This case will be the first 
to show the alignment of the new court. Verily, 
we have a government of laws and not of men. 
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Individuality Equality and Superiority 


N article entitled Mediocrity and Individ- 
uality pointed out that the current recep- 
tion of the results of mental testing proves 

the extent to which we are given to judging and 
treating individuals not as individuals but as crea- 
tures of a class, a quantitative class which covers 
up truly individualized traits. Our mechanical, in- 
dustrialized civilization is concerned with aver- 
ages, with percents. The mental habit which re- 
flects this social scene subordinates education and 
social arrangements to stratifications based on 
averaged gross inferiorities and superiorities. We 
accept standards of judging individuals which are 
based on the qualities of mind and character which 
win under existing social conditions conspicuous suc- 
cess. The “inferior” is the one who isn’t calculat- 
ed to “get on” in a society such as now exists. 
“Equals” are those who belong to a class formed 
by like chances of attaining recognition, position 
and wealth in present society. 

This intellectual acceptance of standards for 
valuing individuals of a society which every candid 
mind admits to be lopsided and disordered gives 
occasion for a reexamination of the fundamental 
ideas of superiority and equality. What do these 
words mean? Professors have one measure of 
superior ability; captains of industry another. 
One class esteems aptitude for learning academic 
subjects; the other class appraises in terms of 
power in execution. Suppose that investigators 
and artists were so socially dominant that they 
were effectively articulate. Should we not then 
employ quite other standards of measurement? At 
present superior races are superior on the basis 
of their own conspicuous achievements. Inferior 
races are inferior because their successes lie in 
different directions, though possibly more artistic 
and civilized than our own. 

Superiority and inferiority are meaningless 
words taken by themselves. They refer to some 
specific outcome. No one should use the words 
until he has asked himself and is ready to tell 
others: Superior and inferior in what? Is a stu- 
dent inferior for purposes of reciting lessons, of 
fitting into a school administration, of influencing 
companions, of “student activities” or what? Is 
an adult superior in money-making, in music, in 
chicanery and intrigue, in being a wise parent or 
good neighbor, as a homemaker, a chauffeur or a 
librarian, a congenial companion, a confidence man, 
an investigator of higher mathematics, an expert 
accountant, a tractable worker or a revolutionist, 


in writing acceptable movie scenarios or in research 
in the laboratory? 

There are as many modes of superiority and in- 
feriority as there are consequences to be attained 
and works to be accomplished. And until society be- 
comes static new modes of activity are continually 
developing, each of which permits and exacts its 
own specific inferiorities and superiorities. There 
is doubtless some degree of correlation between 
traits which promote superiority in more than one 
direction. But the idea of abstract, universal 
superiority and inferiority is an absurdity. The 
current loose use of these conceptions suggests 
overcompensation on the part of those who assume 
that they belong to a superior class. It appears 
like an attempt to escape from the limitations and 
incapacities which we all know, subconsciously at 
least, that we possess. 

When classifications are rigid, the quantitative, 
the more or less, phase of superiority is inevitably 
conspicuous. Castes are ranks or grades of 
superiority; within each caste the hierarchical order 
of higher and lower is repeated. The endeavor to 
discover abstract degrees of mental superiority 
which fit for “leadership” in the abstract is evi- 
dence of the hold upon us still exercised by feudal 
arrangements. Our new feudalism of the indus- 
trial life which ranks from the great financier 
through the captain of industry down to the un- 
skilled laborer, revives and reenforces the feudal 
disposition to ignore individual capacity displayed 
in free or individualized pursuits. Sometimes in 
theory we conceive of every form of useful activity 
as on a level with every other as long as it really 
marks the performance of needed service. In these 
moments we also recognize in idea at least that 
there are an infinite number of forms of significant 
action. But these ideas are usually restricted to 
religiously accented moments. When it comes to 
“practical” matters, the very person who in his 
religious moods asserts the uniqueness of individ- 
uality and of opportunity for service falls back 
upon a restricted number of conventionally formu- 
lated and esteemed occupations and is content to 
grade persons in a quantitative comparative scale. 

It was once supposed, at least by some, that the 
purpose of education, along with equipping stu- 
dents with some indispensable tools, was to dis- 
cover and release individualized capacities so that 
they might make their own way with whatever 
of social change is involved in their operation. But 
now we welcome a procedure which under the title 
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of science sinks the individual in a numerical class; 
judges him with reference to capacity to fit into a 
limited number of vocations ranked according to 
present business standards; assigns him to a pre- 
destined niche and thereby does whatever education 
can do to perpetuate the present order. ‘The motto 
concerning genuinely individual distinctions is that 
of the tank corps. ‘Treat °em rough’”—except as 
they give promise of success in this or that estab- 
lished social classification. Otherwise, the person 
might grow up to be a conscientious objector or 
a social innovator, or be inclined to demand social 
recognition for activity in free scientific inquiry or 
in art or some other luxurious and ornamental 
calling. 

The irony of the situation is that this course 
is usually taken in the name of aristocracy, even 
of intellectual aristocracy, and as part of an attack 
upon the tendencies of democracy to ignore individ- 
uality. It may be that the word democracy has be- 
come so intimately associated with a particular 
political order, that of general suffrage and elec- 
tive officials, which does not work very satisfac- 
torily, that it is impossible to recover its basic 
moral and ideal meaning. But the meaning re- 
mains whatever name is given it. It denotes faith 
in individuality, in uniquely distinctive qualities in 
each normal human being; faith in corresponding 
unique modes of activity that create new ends, with 
willing acceptance of the modifications of the estab- 
lished order entailed by the release of individualized 
capacities. 

Democracy in this sense denotes, one may say, 
aristocracy carried to its limit. It is a claim that 
every human being as an individual may be the 
best for some particular purpose and hence be the 
most fitted to rule, to lead, in that specific respect. 
The habit of fixed and numerically limited classifi- 
cations is the enemy alike of true aristocracy and 
true democracy. It is because our professed aristo- 
crats surrender so gladly to the habit of quantita- 
tive or comparative classifications that it is easy to 
detect snobbery of greater or less refinement be- 
neath their professed desire for a régime of dis- 
tinction. For only the individual is ultimately 
distinctive; the rest is a matter of common quali- 
ties differing merely in degree. Even in the crudest 
pioneer democracy there was something more dis- 
tinctive, more aristocratic, than in that smoothed- 
off communal worship of qualities belonging to cer- 
tain classes which is characteristic of present day 
critics of democracy. 

The most ardent of the early advocates of 
equality never fell into the stupidity of alleging 
that all persons are qualitatively alike. Rousseau 
was one of the first to insist upon natural differ- 
ences, pyschological and physical. It was his pro- 
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found conviction of the intensity and scope of these 
differences which made him so insistent upon polit- 
ical, legal and, within certain limits, economic 
equality. Otherwise some form of native superior 
energy would result in the enslavement of the 
masses, adding artificial enfeeblement to their nat- 
ural deficiencies, while corrupting those of superior 
ability by giving them an artificial mastery of 
others and a cruel, contemptuous disregard for 
their welfare. 

In our own earlier history, John Adams is per- 
haps the chief proponent of the unavoidable neces- 
sity of recognizing the aristocratic principle in pol- 
itics because of inequality of natural endowments. 
But Adams was a realist. He did not assume that 
superiority of gifts meant intellectual superiority 
or that aristocracy in practice means the rule of 
the mentally and morally superior. He saw that 
the native superiorities which were boynd in any 
political system to find outlet and to warp institu- 
tions to their ends are of indefinitely many kinds 
—power, power to command and influence the 
action of others, being their only common divisor. 
In his own realistic words: “Any aristocrat is any 
man who can command two votes, one besides his 
own.” And this superior influence may be due, he 
points out, to virtue, talent or intrigue and de- 
bauchery; to loquacity or taciturnity, to frankness 
or reserve, to goodfellowship or fraud, violence 
and treachery, to deism or atheism. Powerful is 
as powerful does. Adams never fell into that 
mealy-mouthed sentimentalism of contemporary de- 
fenders of aristocracy who assume that native 
superiorities are all in the direction of talent and 
virtue, and inferiorities all in the opposite direction. 

Thomas Jefferson is associated with the demo- 
cratic school. But he writes to John Adams: “I 
agree with you that there is a natural aristocracy 
among men.... The natural aristocracy of virtue 
and talents is the most precious gift of nature. . . . 
That government is best which provides the most 
effectively for selection of these natural aristocrats 
into the offices of government.” And he proceeds 
to state that the differences between Adams and 
himself concern the means which are best calculat- 
ed to secure this result. Adams thought that some 
express and definite institution was necessary; 
Jefferson ‘thought that such explicit recognition 
would encourage the “tinsel’’ aristocracy of wealth 
and birth at the expense of natural aristocracy; 
for the wealthy will manage to protect themselves 
anyway and need no artificial protection against the 
feebleness of the poor. Both agreed that equality 
is moral, a matter of justice socially secured, not 
of physical or psychological endowment. 

No intelligent defender of democratic equality 
has ever believed anything else. Today he is not 
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as sure as men were a century ago that any legal 
and political system can of itself prevent the un- 
toward working of native differences of power. 
He sees very clearly that a régime of economic 
anarchy like the present overstimulates many of 
the least desirable forms of superior native power, 
and that the result overrides the legal and political 
bulwarks of moral equality. In consequence he 
sees that moral equality cannot be conceived on the 
basis of legal, political and economic arrange- 
ments. For all of these are bound to be classifi- 
catory; to be concerned with uniformities and 
statistical averages. Moral equality means incom- 
mensurability, the inapplicability of common and 
quantitative standards. It means intrinsic qualities 
which require unique opportunities and differential 
manifestation; superiority in finding ‘a specific 
work to do, not in power for attaining ends com- 
mon to a class of competitors, which is bound to 
result in putting a premium on mastery of others. 
Our best, almost our only, models of this kind of 
activity are found in art and science. There are 
indeed minor poets and painters and musicians. 
But the real standard of art is not comparative, 
but qualitative. Art is not greater and less, it is 
good or bad, sincere or spurious. Not many in- 
tellectual workers are called to be Aristotles or 
Newtons or Pasteurs or Einsteins. But every 
honest piece of inquiry is distinctive, individual- 
ized; it has its own incommensurable quality and 
performs its own unique service. 

Upon reflection, however, it is apparent that 
there is something academic in confining the models 
of moral equality to art and intellectual pursuits. 
Direct personal relationships, the affections and 
services of human companionship are its most 
widespread and available manifestations. The 
snobbery of the snobbish, who call themselves 
aristocrats, is nowhere as evident as in their neglect 
of the superior gifts and attainments of the humble 
of the earth in these respects. No contact of this 
human sort is replaceable; with reference to it all 
are equal because all are incommensurable, infinite. 
Democracy will not be democracy until education 
makes it its chief concern to release distinctive apti- 
tudes in art, thought and companionship. At pres- 
ent the intellectual obstacle in the way is the habit 
of classification and quantitative comparisons. Our 
pseudo-aristocrats with their flourishing of abstract 
and uniform superiority and inferiority are now 
the main defendants of a concept of classes which 
means only the mass divided into smaller portions. 
The democrat with his faith in moral equality is 
the representative of aristocracy made universal. 
His equality is that of distinction made universal. 

Joun Dewey. 
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Rhapsody Over a Coftee Cup 


N the Graben the Holy Trinity soars from 
the marketplace on clouds of solid marble: 

the Son, stripped to bronze, graceful as some 
lesser divinity, with shoulders of sunbeaten gold, 
bears aloft the triumphant cross; God the Father, 
bearded in bronze, one divine bright thigh hung 
over the globe, sits on a broad bottom contemplat- 
ing his potence; the Holy Spirit descends in the 
form of a white stone dove. Saints and angels, 
cribbed from Perugino and despoiled of their 
colors, stand below in androgynous adoration. The 
imperial donor kneels at the base in the stiff 
posture of a figure on a tomb, offering praises for 
the deliverance of Vienna from the plague of 1393. 
Putti ascend and descend indifferently, mute in 
stone. 

But here in the Stadtpark one sits at tables 
painted a light green and regards the Pavilion. 
The sunlight is strained through leaves, the 
grass is green as in spring, the gravel appears 
newly washed by the rain. The orchestra plays 
and waiters bring from afar coffee, and pale and 
raspberry tinted ices. The heavy brown liquor is 
sweetened and covered with a foam of cream. A 
newsboy with a close-cropped, scurvy head edges 
his muddy-fringed and overpatched raggedness be- 
tween the tables. On a bench under the linden 
trees, a square kerchief over the strings of her 
greasy hair, her brown hide wrinkled like a wrung- 
out scrubbing cloth, an old peasant sits heeding the 
violins. The American lady at my left, with the 
face like an unfortunate horse and the two agile 
palms, explains to her French companions that 
New York rises from the sea on clouds and the 
skyscrapers soar through forty flights of steel and 
concrete to achieve their name. 

In Saint Stephan’s, to the right of the altar, is 
the tomb of Rudolph IV, Duke of Austria. About 
the base, crocodiles with the dugs of bitches give 
suck to their crawling young, and dogs with the 
long lean tails of hairless rats commit obscenities 
among themselves. Armored reptiles are worried 
by hounds with webbed feet; lizards thrust their 
whiskered snouts under the tails of wingless grif- 
fons. All the grotesquery of some fourteenth cen- 
tury and very German Caillot is there, carved from 
the brain to adorn the rest of a Hapsburg. 

On the steps of the bookstore opposite sits, and 
for three days now has sat, a young man with a 
brown-speckled, not unhandsome face, nursing his 
poverty. He neither moves nor begs, but sits, 
turning on passers-by his dark, hurt look, his dirty 
wool socks sliding over his cracked and leaky 
shoes. 
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In a small hotel in the Mariahilferstrasse a dim- 
inutive English lady sits among her Baedekers. 
Last year she travelled through Spain with a 
courier, and saw Cordoba of the Moors and the 
bull-fighting at Madrid. This year she is touring 
the Tyrol, second class, with a handbag bought in 
Regent Street, an umbrella and an Italian gram- 
mar, She carries her meagre lunch in a reticule; 
her one regret is that the tea on the Austrian 
trains is invariably sweetened and her doctors have 
forbidden her sugar. Her hat is not what it was 
at all, and her rain-proof in covering her tiny body 
reveals her British soul. She wears two pairs of 
stockings, one of cotton and one of wool, to pro- 
tect her from the insects. Her watch is secured to 
her purse by a safety-pin, and her pince-nez is for- 
ever on the point of falling. “There are so many 
Beauty Spots here,” she says, “and now that I 
have seen all on the upper route, I shall return 
to Innsbruck by the lower, spending a day or two 
in each place. I shall never come back here again, 
and I know I could never again do it so cheaply. 
And there is so much to see in Vienna; I have a 
great fondness for pictures; I once spent two 
years in J.ondon just to do the museums and the 
galleries. If only my son were here I should be 
walking on clouds.’ Next winter she will spend 
in Florence in a pension near the Pitti Palace. She 
is well past the changes of the moon; they may 
yet build her tomb in the sands of Abyssinia. One 
remembers Lady Hester Stanhope and nods re- 
spectfully to the spirit of the British Empire. 

But to the Stadtpart (here there being no tea) 
she will not come, as now this female buffoonery 
comes with the massive pomp of a pachyderm. 
Stiffened by an armor of stays, she trails the gravel 
with voluminous silks, twenty years old and the 
color of dead leaves. She lifts the nose of a 
Tiberius and surveys, unseeingly, the rabble; the 
emergence of her ponderous chin from the tulle 
folds of her boa is an event. Her veil of blond 
lace does not conceal the preciousness of her ear- 
rings. The Oberkellner comes tilting. Behind her 
trails an obscure, washed-out girl, her paid com- 
panion—Lunisequa attending the moon. 

The orchestra plays Lehar; the young Viennese 
exquisite with his too-tight coat and his absurdly 
loose trousers leans on his cane and imagines him- 
self another Anatole. A one-legged beggar in a 
grimy gray uniform of the Austrian Infantry hob- 
bles at the edge of the crowd, receiving nearly 
valueless banknotes in a lousy cap. The music 
melts on the ear like some delicious rose-tinted ice 
on the tongue. The head-waiter’s formerly satin 
lapels are creased and shiny like black leather. 

In the Josefsplatz, before the old palace of the 
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Hapsburgs, Joseph II, the unrenowned son of 
Maria Theresa, rides a slow pacing horse, 
laureled in black bronze—an Austrian imitation of 
a French imitation of a Roman Emperor. And the 
old palace is dingy and fine, with the sombre air 
of a fortress. But the new Hofburg of Francis 
Joseph turns in a semilune of white marble, shoul- 
dering a hundred columns. In the centre is a 
grandiose portico with a balustrade, where his 
gracious and imperial majesty was accustomed to 
display himself to his subjects. (The roadway is 
overgrown with clumps of grass, and in the en- 
trance hall under the portico are packing boxes 
where food was lately handed to a breadline. But 
of that no matter.) It was the last project of a 
reign devoted almost entirely to building and the 
adornment of existing buildings with superfluous 
statues. This pink faced old man with the kindly 
sidewhiskers razed the walls of the inner city, 
erected showy palaces, baroque theatres, Grecian 
parliament buildings, Gothic cathedrals, museums 
and innumerable fountains. He had a touch of the 
Roman passion for aqueducts, and deflected the 
course of the Danube. He employed whole schools 
of sculptors, who filled the roofs of the city with 
athletes, centaurs, muses and victorious four- 
steeded chariots. He supplied the public squares 
with horse-trainers, generals and symbolic figures 
representing the four rivers of Austria. He made 
Vienna the third capita! in Europe. 

And yet, O Francis Joseph, Caesar and heir of 
all the tyrannies of the Hapsburgs, was it for th: 
glory of Vienna that you spent so many taxes and 
put to labor so many men, or for the easement o! 
your own heart? Your Empress was assassinated 
and your son died a not very noble death, alone. 
The Emperor Maximilian could not stand long 
against the Mexican wall after the bullets of the 
greasers, and the Archduke Ferdinand was, quaint- 
ly enough, murdered at Sarajevo. Augustus Caesar 
found Rome a city of brick and left it marble; and 


-his daughter Julia committed adultery with a 


provincial. 

John J. McNulty in a new straw hat and a slick 
business suit stands outside the Grand Hotel and 
orders a taxi. His bullneck grows thicker and his 
pink hair bristles and the sidewalk is astonished. 
Mr. McNulty prides himself that he can go any- 
where in Europe and get anything he wants by 
shouting loudly enough and tipping lavishly 
enough. And why should he not shout loudly—s 
not man above all the other vertebrates? And why 
should he not tip lavishly—did he not this morn- 
ing receive 53,000 kronen for every one of his 
good American dollars? He has just lunched on 
paté de foie gras, filet de boeuf Bordelaise, pom- 
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mes frites, savarin and Emmentaler; his bill, in- 
cluding a bottle of Chateau Palugyay, coffee and a 
cognac, amounted almost to two dollars. Now he 
would like a taxi and roars for it, and the side- 
walk is mildly astonished. 

In a not unfashionable street just beyond the 
Inner Stadt, lives a colonel of the late Imperial 
Army with his wife, his mother and his two small 
sons. They are now obliged to rent their available 
rooms, even to the former dining room, to pass- 
ing foreigners. They employ one maid. Gretel is 
thirty-three; already she begins to call herself old; 
yet she will laugh or weep on the slightest provo- 
cation, like a child. Once an American lady offered 
to pay her passage to New York, but she could 
not well leave her mother who, at seventy-two, 
cannot hope much longer to support herself by 
washing clothes. Gretel’s most luxurious memory 
is of a year spent in a public hospital; nothing 
pleases her more than to find someone to whom 
she can show her wound, counting the stitches. She 
rises at five, shines eighteen pairs of shoes, pre- 
pares the breakfasts of the guests, makes the beds 
and cleans the rooms, chops the wood for the 
fires, does the household laundry and assists with 
the cooking. For this she receives 20,000 kronen 
a month. When her last red apron wore out, she 
could not afford a new one. Lest she lose caste, 
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for it is essential that aprons shall be red, she 
bought a white one and dyed it. The pound of 
sugar which she bought yesterday for her mother 
cost 31,000 kronen. At night she sleeps on a cot 
in a room too poor to let even to the most im- 
pecunious guest. ; 

The orchestra in the Pavilion begins a waltz of 
Strauss’s. ‘The peasant girl with the crimson 
square over her gay flowered dress regards the ex- 
quisite with amorous slyness. The two American 
undergraduates, who came to Vienna seeking a 
cheaper Paris, absorb the table next to the elegant 
young Egyptian with the swart and pustular face. 
The sunlight turns the gendarme’s sword to the 
thinnest of rapiers; the scarlet tabs of his collar 
add to the shoddiness of his uniform. On the 
gravel walk beyond the circle of tables, stand a 
man and a woman and a child, listening to the 
music. The woman’s face has the vacuity of 
despair; the countenance of the man suffers stolid- 
ly, hopelessly, uncomprehendingly; the child’s look 
has grown petulant with continued denials. Their 
expressions do not alter, nor do their cyes move, 
as they stand listening to the pretty music, sweet 
and gay as a colored ice, faintly stirring as the 
cream-coated coffee, light as the shadow of a cloud. 

Joun Peace Bisnop. 

Vienna, 1922. 


A Reactionary for the Supreme Bench 


HE appointment of Mr. Pierce Butler, 

St. Paul corporation lawyer, as Associate 

Justice of the Supreme Court to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Justice Day, 
has created a storm of protest from progressive 
elements in the Northwest, where Mr. Butler’s 
record, views and temperament are generally well 
known. 

No doubt it is typical of Mr. Harding’s other 
appointments for the Court. But coming on the 
heels of a most vigorous protest by the people 
against the reactionary policies of the present ad- 
ministration, it is almost astonishing—particularly 
since the appointee is from a state which regis- 
tered the outstanding progressive victory -of the 
recent election by electing Henrik Shipstead to the 
United States Senate, running on the Farmer- 
Labor ticket in opposition to Senator Frank B. 
Kellogg, personal friend of the President and one 
who urged the appointment of Mr. Butler. 

Who is Pierce Butler and why was he appoint- 
ed? Mr. Butler, for twenty-five years, has been 


a corporation lawyer. He is regarded by many 
members of his own profession as the foremost 
railroad attorney not only in the Northwest but 
in the country. No one disputes his ability as an 
attorney. He gained his national reputation as 
a railroad lawyer by his handling of the famous 
Minnesota railroad rate cases in 1907, when he 
appeared as chief counsel for Northwestern rail- 
roads to combat the Minnesota rates. The case 
attracted nationwide attention, this being the first 
real test of the question of whether a state has 
the right to regulate intrastate rates. The case 
was won in the lower courts by the railroads, but 
the United States Supreme Court reversed the de- 
cision. 

Prior to that time Mr. Butler’s reputation as a 
corporation lawyer of ability was more than local. 
One of his first clients—which he has represented 
ever since—was the St. Paul Gas Light Company, 
a subsidiary of one of the large light and power 
trusts of the country. From 1899 to 1905 he was 
trial lawyer for the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
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and Omaha Railroad, and represented the Hill 
roads, the Great Northern, Northern Pacific and 
Burlington, in all their important litigation for 
many years. During the valuation hearings be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
proceedings which resulted in fixing the valuation 
of the roads at about $19,000,000,000, Mr. Butler 
represented practically all the western roads, and 
was one of the leading attorneys before the com- 
mission. It was this valuation, regarded by many 
experts as billions of dollars greater than the actual 
value of the roads, which formed the basis for fix- 
ing railroad rates by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under the Esch-Cummins law. 

Mr. Butler appeared in court on numerous oc- 
casions as counsel for corporations in litigation 
where the interests of the corporations were op- 
posed to those of the people. He was attorney 
for the Minneapolis Gas Light Company in re- 
ceivership proceedings in federal court when the 
receivership was used to get the case into federal 
court as a step for increased rates, which were 
obtained. He represented the St. Paul Gas Light 
Company also in a successful fight for increased 
rates. When the Minneapolis Steel and Machin- 
ery Company, a notorious labor-baiting corpora- 
tion, contested an award made to their employees 
by the War Labor Board, Pierce Butler appeared 
as attorney to wage the fight against the workers. 
He conducted a similar fight for the gas companies 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul. Nash Brothers 
Produce Company, the largest produce concern in 
the Northwest, was represented by Mr. Butler to 
combat charges against the firm in North Dakota 
alleging violation of the anti-trust laws. 

One of the most dubious cases in which Mr. 
Butler appeared as counsel for the defence was a 
suit brought by John Meintz, a farmer of Luverne, 
Minnesota, against thirty business men of that 
city growing out of a tar and feathering. Meintz, 
who was threatened because he helped finance a 
local Nonpartisan League newspaper, was taken 
from his home by the defendants, who then de- 
livered him over to another group of men who 
did the dirty work. Mr. Butler presented a de- 
fence that the defendants in reality were friends 
of Meintz, and kidnapped him to prevent his fall- 
ing into the hands of a group bent on bodily harm, 
a highly dubious defence. The jury, acting 
on instructions of the judge, found for the defend- 
ants. The case was appealed to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, and the verdict in the lower court was 
set aside and a new trial ordered. The defend- 
ants since have settled for $8,000. Mr. Butler 
frequently represented the Minneapolis Street 
Railway Company and the St. Paul Street Railway 
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Company. At present he is representing the 
Minneapolis company in an action brought by the 
city of Minneapolis to compel exposure of the ex- 
penditure of a slush fund alleged to have been used 
to obtain passage by the state legislature of the 
notorious Brooks-Coleman law which was spon- 
sored by the street car company. 

At rare intervals, Mr. Butler appeared apparent- 
ly in opposition to corporations, He was special 
counsel engaged by the government in the famous 
but unsuccessful prosecution in 1910 of the Chicago 
meat packers. He represented the Canadian gov- 
ernment in the valuation proceedings of the Grand 
Trunk Railroad. He is now engaged by the city 
of Toronto, Canada, in a dispute involving the 
valuation of street car properties which the city is 
about to purchase. It may, however, be a pure 
coincidence that the stock of the Twin City Rapid 
Transit Company, the parent company of the 
Minneapolis and St. Paul Street Railway Com- 
panies, is largely owned by Toronto capital. 

A former associate of Butler’s defends him 
thus: “Butler is a man of great ability. The 
railroads and corporations recognized his ability 
and naturally engaged him. His talents were for 
sale to the highest bidder, and the highest bidder 
always got them. It was purely a business matter. 
Of course, Butler has no patience with the radicals 
who are trying to change the laws and you can't 
blame him.” 

Mr. Butler is a comparatively young man, be- 
ing fifty-six years old, and of vigorous health. 
Physically he is very powerful. In court he is a 
veritable bully, aggressive to the point of being 
insulting, unscrupulous, although he is not a 
lobbyist of the Daugherty type, and he handles 
witnesses with a ruthlessness seldom seen in court. 
Nominally, he is a Democrat, but that kind of 
Democrat who is agreeable to the reactionary 
Republican politicians. He is without question a re- 
actionary of the most pronounced type, but the type 
of reactionary who fights his battles in the open and 
makes no bones about it. During the war he 
was a professional flag waver and ready, figur- 
atively, to shoot the radicals at sunrise without a 
trial. He was a member of the group of the 
Minnesota State Bar Association generally given 
credit for being instrumental in obtaining passage 
of the vicious and infamous anti-sedition laws of 
the state, laws which were condemned by the New 
York State Bar Association, and which resulted in 
the imprisonment of Townley, Gilbert and other 
Nonpartisan League leaders. 

The best insight into the real character and 
views of Pierce Butler, however, is afforded by his 
actions as a member of the Board of Regents of 
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the University of Minnesota, which position he 
held for eighteen years. The policy of the board, 
it is generally admitted, reflected the policy of Mr. 
Butler, its outstanding and domineering character. 
As a member of the Board he was dominating be- 
cause of his ruthlessness and force, and his actions 
showed that he is a man of strong hatreds, bigoted, 
a heresy hunter, intolerant and violently impatient 
with all forms of progressive thought. His policy 
was responsible during the war for the discharge 
on fictitious and absurd charges of several of the 
liberal professors of the university. 

The discharge of William A. Schaper, classed as 
one of the ten leading authorities in the country on 
political science, after serving the university faith- 
fully for more than fifteen years, without even the 
opportunity of a hearing, on a plainly trumped up 
charge of pro-Germanism, was typical of the Butler 
policy adopted by the board during the war. Pro- 
fessor Schaper was a strong advocate of municipal 
ownership, and framed a liberal franchise clause in 
a proposed home rule charter for Minneapolis 
which drew the fire of the corporations. The Labor 
Conciliation Board investigated the charges against 
Professor Schaper and recommended to the Board 
of Regents that they reconsider the matter. But 
Mr. Butler had acted, and when once he acts there 
is no turning back. He is a man not open to rea- 
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son. This is the judicial temperament of the man 
appointed by the President as Associate Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court. 

Stanley Rypins, professor of English literature; 
John Gray, professor of economics, who was en- 
gaged by the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
a valuation expert, and Gerhard Diectrichson, pro- 
fessor of chemistry, now connected with the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, were among the victims of the 
Butler policy. Professor Rypins incurred the 
enmity of Mr. Butler by his connection with the 
Committee of 48, and Mr. Butler personally wrote 
the letter resulting in his resignation. Professor 
Gray was too liberal to suit the Butler taste, and 
Professor Dietrichson was of an altogether too 
independent mind. 

In a sense, Mr. Butler personifies the great 
American sophistry—the land of equal opportuni- 
ties where the child of the humble and poor may 
rise te become President, or to some other exalted 
position. He was born in a log cabin near North- 
field, Minnesota, of pioneering Irish parents, and 
he knows what it is to work. The masses, how- 
ever, can derive very little comfort from that fact. 
He is a millionaire, or nearly soy and has the point 
of view of the man of great wealth and the belief 
in the right to rule that goes with wealth. 

ABRAHAM I. Harris. 


A New Constitution for Illinois 


N December 12th the people of Illinois will 
() vote on a new constitution; whether they 
will vote it up or down is a question which 
is asked in Chicago with more curiosity than excite- 
ment. As usual, the opponents are more vociferous 
than the friends, and the attacks come from many 
quarters; were the contest to be decided by the 
city alone, the outlook might be considered dark 
(the city council has just voted 50 to 6 against the 
constitution) ; but with all down-state to be heard 
from, the issue hangs in the balance. 

The present constitution dates from 1870 and 
is by no means an altogether antiquated instru- 
ment; but some of its clauses, chiefly because they 
were too rigidly drawn, needed amendment 
badly, and the amending process was so difficult 
that various attempts at amendment had failed. 
Se the people voted for a revision and elected a 
convention. The convention was a relatively 
high grade body of men, including leaders of 
the bar and men prominent in business; a body of 
slightly lower grade might have been more re- 


presentative, and perhaps in some respects polit- 
ically wiser. The delegates labored faithfully 
and certainly labored long, sitting intermittently 
for nearly three years; and the instrument which 
they finally produced represents a very fair type 
of a conservative constitution, seeking honest 
solutions of difficult problems, and improving the 
present basic law in a number of important part- 
iculars. 

Great economic issues were conspicuous by their 
absence; labor was little discussed, railroads 
(which overshadowed the convention of 1869- 
70) hardly at all; the main problems where polit- 
ical, administrative and financial. 

One of the political issues has left no trace in 
the completed instrument: initiative and refer- 
endum were rejected. An optional referendum 
might not have been considered objectionable; but 
“I. & R.” seem to go together like Siamese twins, 
and the convention did not like the Initiative. 
From the point of view of good government, it is 
easy to share the dislike; but a great many people 
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think they want the Initiative; and their not get- 
ting it is a factor that counts against the constitu- 
tion. 

The most bitterly contested issue was that of 
representation in the General Assembly. ‘Down 
state’ feared that with the continuing growth of 
Chicago the city in a decade or two might come 
to dominate the state. As a matter of political 
principle a good deal can be said for an arrange- 
ment which will prevent a great metropolitan 
community from getting control of all the 
branches of government. Acres and square miles 
as well as human individuals go to make up the 
state, and the background of the land should be 
an element in the reaching of political decisions. 
The argument gains in strength if it does not in- 
volve a surrender of the majority to the minority. 
The two chamber system naturally lends itself to 
compromise, a compromise still favorable to the 
numerical principle, since the governor is elected 
on a pure population basis. In the American 
states the senate is generally constituted at least 
to some extent upon a territorial basis; and in a 
number of states the representation of the metro- 
polis is permanently limited. 

For a long time the down state members stood 
out for a limitation in both houses, the Chicago 
and Cook County members for no limitation in 


either. This was natural, but it led nowhere; re- 


peatedly it looked as though the convention would 
break upon the question, and its protracted dur- 
ation was largely due to this difficulty. A com- 
promise was finally reached, whereby the House 
was to continue on a population basis, while in 
the Senate Cook County (including Chicago) is 
to be limited to 19 out of 57 members. It was 
either this or the abandonment of the entire Re- 
vision. The situation was further affected by the 
fact that with a continuance of the present con- 
stitution Chicago cannot get its quota of repre- 
sentatives; for both in 1911 and in 1921 the 
legislature refused to reapportion the state, which 
would have forced a recognition of the city’s 
growth, and there is no power to compel action 
in 1931. The new constitution provides for 
executive reapportionment upon failure of the 
general assembly to act. No new constitution is 
possible without compromises on major as well as 
minor points; from a larger political point of 
view this one does not even involve a sacrifice of 
principle; but “robbing the people of Chicago of 
their birthright” is an effective campaign cry, and 
it will lose thousands of votes in the city. How- 
ever, this may be offset by corresponding gains 


_.down state. 


Somewhat connected with the matter of repre- 
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sentation is that of home rule, for the inability 
to control the legislature will be less significant i; 
the city can manage its own affairs. Brielly 
stated, Chicago is given full self-government, 
subject, so far as powers are concerned, to statut- 
ory prohibitions applying to the entire state, but 
in the matter of organization with liberty to over- 
ride state laws, and to consolidate the various 
taxing bodies now competing with the city. The 
right of the city to own and operate public 
utilities is recognized, and with regard to water 
and transportation it is made effective by the grant 
of an unlimited bonding power, subject to the 
obligation to operate on a self-sustaining basis. 
What the city did not get was power to fix its own 
tax rate and debt limit, or power to control the 
rates of privately owned local utilities, i. e. im- 
munity from state commission regulation. These 
refusals were due to the conservatism of the city’s 
own delegates in the convention, and merely con- 
tinue the traditional policy of the state, as well 
as of all other states. Financial independence 
may be logically a part of home rule, but it would 
be a new and precarious gift; apart from it, the 
city gets all the home rule that can be granted 
without disintegrating the state government. But 
to many home rulers the only things that count 
are the things the city did not get, and this part 
of the constitution has failed to placate those 
who smart under the reduction of the repre- 
sentation. 

There are important changes in the organization 
of the judiciary. Their main political interest lies 
in the increase of the powers to the Supreme 
Court. That court will appoint all intermediate 
appellate judges; it will control by service 
assignments and otherwise the administative ar- 
rangements of the consolidated court of Cook 
County; it will appoint its own clerk (now 
elected), and it will have a rule-making power 
subject only to a qualified legislative veto. There 
is some question whether the exclusive rule mak- 
ing power will not greatly embarrass ordinary 
legislation; but that is a technical matter. Labor 
fears that some judicial powers which it now ab- 
hors may be strengthened and placed beyond 
popular control. It is also charged that the Su- 
preme Court by its large powers over personnel 
will be enabled to build up a powerful machine, 
and that it will thereby be thrown inevitably into 
politics. If this latter apprehension is unfounded, 
the new constitution marks a great improvement 
in judical organization; but the political imp!'- 
cations cannot be ignored, and they will have 
some weight at the election. 

The revenue article permits an income tax. It 
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js clumsily worked out and not readily understood. 
The outstanding features are that the permissible 
exemptions are low, and that progression is 
limited so that the highest rate can never be more 
than three times the lowest rate. Admirable from 
the lofty point of view of approximate equality of 
public rights and public burdens, but a red rag to 
those who look upon our economic system as one 
of exploitation of the mass of the people by the 
rich. There is little doubt that the proposed pro- 
visions are too rigid, and if adopted they will 
probably not stand for long without change. It 
is dificult to say how any agreement could have 
been reached on any plan both definite and po- 
sitive, and also satisfactory. The provisions 
should be compared with that we have: personal 
property taxation in theory confiscatory, but in 
practice made relatively light by rough administ- 
rative equity and favor, a system Oriental in spirit 
—but people seem to like it for that very reason. 
The revenue plank will not greatly help to carry 
the ship into port. 

There are a number of minor changes, which 
are made points of attack; a slight alteration in 
the bail provision, which may be construed as re- 
ducing the constitutional guaranty; and a pro- 
vision, inserted for the purpose of nullifying a 
court interpretation, permitting the Bible to be 
read in public schools without comment. It is 
quite obvious that in so far as these changes will 
affect votes at all, they will do so adversely. 

The whole situation illustrates the working of 
the constitutional referendum; present to the peo- 
ple a comprehensive and lengthy instrument, and 
even the intelligent citizen will consider it his 
sovereign prerogative to vote “no” because this or 
that provision is distasteful to him. As one of 
< hundred legislators he would know that there can 
be no law-making without. compromise, and 
would act accordingly; as one of a million he acts 
largely on prejudice and impulse, and, at best, as 
if an honest impression was a sufficient warrant 
for an adverse vote. Perhaps the “fifty-lines’’ 
constitution, often urged as a counsel of perfection, 
may again become a counsel of political wisdom. 
Or constitutional conventions will have to do what 
Ohio and Massachuseetts did, submit separate 
proposals. The proposed constitution is better 
than the one we have. It is not as good as many 
good people (the writer being among them) 
think they could have produced. But if any one 
wants a new constitution, the only valid reason for 
voting against this one is the hope of getting 
something more radical drafted and carried in the 
not too distant future. 

Ernst FREUND. 
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After-Dinner Autobiography 


The Print of my Remembrance, by Augustus Thomas. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $4.00. 

NDER the charm of the friendly and clear and 

amiable and anecdotal I read straight to the end of 
Mr. Augustus Thomas’ near five hundred pages. We be- 
gin with the boy in St. Louis, with rumors of the Civil 
War, with that delightful grandmother, that fine, gentle 
father and his half practical, halt visionary shrewdness; 
we hear of the job on the railroads, the service in Wash- 
ington as page to the Hall of Representatives, the return 
to St. Louis, to amateur theatricals, and dreams of the arts, 
of poetry, the theatre. And as years pass there come the 
adventures with road companies, the friends, the flights in 
authorship; and then New York, and actors and managers, 
Maurice Barrymore, Julia Marlowe, Charles Frohman 
and a hundred others; and the success of Arizona, the tri- 
umphs of The Earl of Pawtucket with Mr. Lawrence 
D’Orsay in it. And finally we have chapters on travels, on 
life in Paris, on sources of inspiration, on The Witching 
Hour, and on influences, books and men. 

About the whole book there is first of all a kind of 
sanity, a certain well-aired and healthy view of life 
though life seen from the big end of the horn, from an 
assured success. The temperament revealed is balanced, 
intelligent and lovable. The natural affections appear 
simply and gently and often tenderly expressed. The 
memory for past fashions and movements is lively. The 
theatrical sidelights are both informing and diverting; the 
record of by-gone days and once famous idols is rich with 
fading tradition. And then when I have got all this, there 
comes all of a sudden the realization that I have been read- 
ing the autobiography of a worker in art. 

With this realization I have a rush of amazing in- 
Stances out of the book. ‘There were indeed hints of 
young dreams, dreams of being an author, an artist, a play- 
er. There are accounts of plays, how they originated, 
how they went off when the public had a chance at them. 
But so far as one can see, these were the droll high hopes 
of alad. These plays had no inner necessity for coming to 
life. There was no struggle and no darkness behind them. 
They had no urgency, no fling of the spirit; they are not 
dear to their creator, they are not his children. Plato 
wrote of the artist’s creations once. “And everyone,” he 
said,” who considers what posterity Homer and Hesiod, 
and the other great poets, have left behind them, the 
sources of their own immortal memory and renown, or 
what children of his soul Lycurgus has appointed to be the 
guardians, not only of Lacedaemon but of all Greece; or 
what an illustrious progeny of laws Solon has produced, 
and how many admirable achievements men have left as 
pledges of that love which subsisted between them and the 
beautiful, would choose rather to be the parent of such 
children than those in a human shape.” Evidently Plato 
liked to hear himself talk. 

No, when the dramatic urge arises in one’s breast, what 
happens might be this; you hear that Mamie Miles, who 
is a capital actress and whose wink became famous from 
coast to coast in the eighties, needs a play; perhaps her man- 
ager, impersonating the muse, comes to you. So you get 
a pot of coffee and shut yourself up in a hotel room and 
write the play. Or you get interested in the popular in- 
terest in some question and you make a play out of it that 
the public wants. This play runs two years; that is the 
way you describe the result of your creation. Or you take 
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it to Charles Frohman: “Altogether I read or proposed 
many plays to Charles Frohman. Some were accepted, 
many were refused, both in script and in projected story. 
Charley one day said to me: ‘It’s always a great pleasure 
to refuse a play of yours, because it seems to get the thing 
off your mind, and then we have an interesting conversa- 
tion.’ For my own part, as I look back, I can add that 
the pleasure was not altogether one-sided, because Charley 
never refused a play or a story without proposing some pro- 
ject for another one.” What a comment on the theory one 
hears sometimes of the creative necessity behind the artist’s 
mind! 

The solution of all this might be that we are dealing 
not with an artist but only with a craftsman. But the fact 
is the author of Arizona, The Earl of Pawtucket, The 
Witching Hour has no such negligible talent. ‘These plays 
have a plot interest, they have animation, and a much more 
than average excellence in combined idea, character and 
stage device. ‘They may not be the greatest drama, but I 
cannot imagine a man setting about them as if he were get- 
ting up a real-estate scheme on Long Island. And yet Mr. 
Thomas may modestly think of himself as a mere craftsman 
and so write modestly. 

Or the solution of Mr. Thomas’ attitude toward the 
life of his art may arise from some notion of art as a healthy 
thing of the people and nothing to be special about. A no- 
tion of art as a matter of what comes up to do, of watch- 
ing the air for a job. ‘That is partly true, but it is stupid 

or deceiving not to add that the artist’s own relation to the 

matter is the mysterious source of whatever living creation 
he achieves. Making art easy for democracy cannot be 
done by pretending that it is merely a case of supply and 
demand and wits, though that might be a pat, fat, and 
comforting theory to go upon. An artist is like every man 
indeed. But the appalling truth is that the artist is more 
deeply like the man than the man himself can ever be. 

Or is this a mere racial shyness on Mr. Thomas’ part, 
an emotional modesty? Or is it the instinctive avoidance 
of the artist pose and all its shrewd and sloppy nonsense 
and bad taste? Perhaps it is both. But under such head- 
ings how shall we dispose of the tone of Mr. Thomas’ many 
allusions to people in the various arts, to Clyde Fitch say, 
or Frederic Remington, Julia Marlowe, to the Barrymores 
and O’Neills, fathers and sons, to Charles Dana Gibson, 
Della Fox, John Fox, Lily Fox and Lillian Russell? They 
are all presented to the company of readers with the same 
level of praise: there is So and So the excellent actress or 
the well-known writer, and So and So the talented son of 
a talented father or the beautiful daughter of a beautiful 
mother; there is something that calls for So and So’s brush 
or So and So’s pen—as if we had no grades in art, no 
caricature, no prostitution, no precious sincerity and dis- 
tinction. As if one were speaking at a great dinner, ami- 
ably, offending none, were making no illuminating and 
therefore in some quarters devastating point, were including 
numerous of those present with gracious bows and refer- 
ences to them. In Mr. Augustus Thomas has the ac- 
cumulation of 4 very interesting and happily digested life- 
time been spoiled by a malady of after-dinnerism? Or fine 
fellowism? Or is this lack of all artistic comment or mean 
ing or significance or theory, so far the art of the theatre 
goes, in this hearty and entertaining book by the dean of 
the American theatre, an instinctive and winning conces- 
sion to a democratic middle-class insistence that there shall 
be no eminence, no emerging from the mass except on its 
own terms? Or what is it that keeps Mr. Augustus 
Thomas from telling us more of what he knows so well and 
we should like to hear? StarK YOUNG: 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


In Justice to the Indians 


IR: When legislation affecting the Pueblo Indians of New 

Mexico has been introduced in Congress by a Senator from 
that state, with the alleged support of the Indians and apparent 
approval of the Indian Office; when it has been briefly questioned 
by Senator Borah and then accepted by the Senate\ unanimously, 
the American public might suppose the legislation known as the 
Bursum Indian bill to be an act dealing justly with the Indians 
and bringing credit to the state and the nation responsibly 
concerned. As it happens, the American public would be de- 
ceived. The bill, which has passed a misinformed Senate and 
is now before the House, is grossly unjust to the Indians, violates 
every official protestation that the government is their protector, 
and is, moreever, in such imminence of becoming law that only 
that vaguely accessible power, the public, can prevent a great 
wrong. 

The Indians, helpless politically, have issued, with one voice 
from all the pueblos, a dignified but moving manifesto, asking 
fair play. Adding our voice to theirs in this emergency, we, the 
undersigned, who have had an opportunity to study conditions 
among the villages and to understand the faithless provisions o/ 
the projected law, and who intend doing our best to expose the 
facts, call upon the American people to protest immediately 
against the impending Bursum Indian bill, whether in its pres 
ent form or with disingenuous amendments. We ask this for 
the sake of the Pueblos who, though probably the most indus- 
trious and deserving of all our Indian wards, are now threatened 
with the loss of their lands and of their community existence. 
We ask it even more for the sake of Americans themselves, as 
a test of national honor. 


Ratpn MEYERS 
HARRIET MONROE 
Witiarp Nas# 

B. J. O. Norpreipr 
Mrs. Fremont OLDER 
Evsig CLews Parsons 
SHELDON Parsons 


F. G. APPLEGATE 

Mary AUSTIN 

Jozer Bakos 

RutTH LAUGHLIN BARKER 
GusTAvE BAUMAN 

E. L. BLUMENSCHEIN 
Witter BYNNER 


GERALD CAssIDY B. G. PxHtvurps 

Ina Sizer Cassipy Warren E. ROLtins 

Joun COLLIER Ourve Rusu 

ALIceE CorsiIn Cart SANDBURG 

RANDALL DAVEY Lew SAReETT 

FreMonT Eis ELIZABETH SHEPLEY SERGEANT 
Cuarves K. Fievp J. H. SHarp 

Leon GaASPARD WILL SHUSTER 

STEPHEN GRAHAM Joun SLOAN 


Zane GREY Pror. FREDERICK STARR 

WILLIAM PENHALLOW HENDERSON Masel STERNE 

Rosert Henri Water UFEerR 

Victor Hiccins CaRLOs VIERRA 

DANA JOHNSON Harriet WELLES 

C. Grant La Farce Stewart Epwarp WHITE 

D. H, LAwReNnce WituiaM ALLEN WHITE 
Cnyaries Erskine Scorr Woop 


Conrad Aiken’s Review 


IR: Perhaps some of your readers, after reading the scolding 

review by Conrad Aiken of Robert Graves’s little book, On 
English Poetry, might care to hear another and different opinion 
If so, I offer mine. 

The book is not merely the best contribution so far made to 
the study of the processes involved in artistic creation, it is the 
only book which deals with that subject both from intimate per 
sonal knowledge of those processes, and in the light of the most 
modern scientific knowledge of psychology. It will, I think, be 
found of the first importance by all serious students of the sub- 
ject, and it should prove stimulating and enlightening to any 
creative artist. Mr. Aiken, in his review, denounced the book 
as “pompous” and “fatuous.” I do not think jt is either, but ! 
regard Mr. Aiken’s review as both. However, in a discussio? 
of such a subject, wouldn't it be better if we all kept our tempers 
—and if the New Republic, in its’ book-review columns, set its 
correspondents the good example? Fioyp DEL. 

Croton-on-Hudson, New York. 
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A Nietzsche Gesellschaft 


IR: Possibly a few of your readers—a very few, I fear, so 

little is the real Nietzsche known in our country—will be 
interested to hear that a Nietzsche-Gesellschaft has recently been 
formed in Germany, with headquarters in Munich (Schack- 
strasse, 4-4) and having among its Vorstand Thomas Mann and 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal. Of interest to liberals is the emphasis 
put (in a circular that has just reached me) on Nietzsche’s “good- 
European” standpoint—his independence of the ordinarily polit- 
ical, i.e. nationalistic, not to say imperialistic, movements of the 
day. What alone interested him, so far as politics was con- 
cerned, he once said, was a “united Europe,” even speaking 
formally of “the United States of Europe.” To him the current 
nationalistic patriotism was a “névrose nationale’—the greatest 
enemy of culture, in the higher sense, that exists. He was as 
critical of the new German nationalism (after 1870) as of any 
other. It is plain that a Nietzsche-Gesellschaft, if animated with 
a spirit like this, must work for better things, a better mind, in 
Germany—and in Europe generally, so far as its influence ex- 
tends—and it distinctly expects an international membership, in- 
cluding even America. WILLIAM M. Satter. 

Washington, D. C. 


On a Certain Condescension in 
Americans 


IR: It was but yesterday that I came upon a group of 

Americans, from the States, standing in front of the shop 
window of a Sicilian bookseller, and wondering what extra- 
ordinary circumstances could have brought there Paul Shorey’s 
Assault on Humanism and Conrad Aiken’s poems. It is rather 
the way of our American visitors, bless them, to believe that 
prim old Europe does not appreciate fully their interesting liter- 
ature. This makes them turn a condescending eye on their poor 
friends in Italy. Poor, there is no way of denying the fact, but 
not wanting knowledge or taste. Of our regard for American 
literature bear witness the essays published by our leading re- 
views, the accurate translations of your masterpieces, and the 
favor which the American-lItalian library, founded in Rome, is 
meeting with in every circle. None the less our knowledge of 
American literature is believed to be confined to Longfellow’s 
village smithy, beneath the spreading, familiar chestnut-tree, or 
to the shrewd activity of Nick Carter, the detective. Profes- 
sor K. Mackenzie told us almost as much, last February, in one 
of the two lectures he delivered at the University of Palermo. 
He started with the Pilgrim Fathers in his first lesson, while in 
the next he gave us a general account of Hawthorne’s and Poe's 
works. We all felt that the distinguished professor from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, whose lectures have just been issued in Italy 
in book form, supposed that we only dimly knew about Donatello 
and the Marble Faun, and the grim bird made famous by 
Edgar Poe, to say nothing of the self-exiled Puritans. I am sure 
that Professor Mackenzie must have been agreeably surprised, 
on his official tournée through our universities, to find that 
Italians do appreciate American literature, not as an occasional 
branch of British literature, but for its own peculiar freshness 
of vision and original vigor, almost unknown to this weary 
world of ours. I may be justified in affirming that no field of 
knowledge plowed by the American scholar has remained un- 
known to us, in spite of the difficulty of getting books at the 
prevailing high rate of exchange. No name, from Emerson 
and his circle, down to those who today debate the Freudian 
principles—from Washington Irving to Josh Billings—from Poe 
and Walt Whitman and Lanier to such moderns as Car! Sand- 
burg—no name, I say, is utterly unknown to the majority of 
well-read Italians. Allow me to add that, on the golden field 
of knowledge, we are entitled to stand side by side. Let me 
express the wish that the modern literature of Italy may be- 
come as familiar to the American people as the literature of 
America is dear to her Italian friends, A. BENEDETTI. 

The University of Palermo. 


Help for a Young German Author 


IR: I am just in receipt of a letter from one of the younger 
German authors, in which he appeals for immediate assist- 
ance to enable him to go on living. He has been subsisting 
for months on a diet of bread and coffee substitute. He is at 
the end of his resources. “I beg you,” he writes, “help me, 
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that I may not perish. ... I am at the end of my strength.” 
Such assistance as I am able to render is inadequate. I am 
sending you the man’s name and address, which for the sake of 
his dignity I beg you not to publish. Will you not forward to 
him the contributions which your readers may send? 
BABETTE DEUTSCH. 

[The New Republic will be glad to forward any sume en- 

trusted to it for this purpose.—Tue Epirors. } ’ 


Yereb Remains in America 


IR: The other day I received a wire from Edward J. 
Henning, Assistant Secretary of Labor, stating that John 
Yereb will be admitted to America and further investigation 
made concerning his citizenship. His deportation has been 
stayed, very likely prevented, and no one deserves more praise 
than your fine and constructive journal. I am sure that the 
splendid publicity which you gave through your columns must 
have aided in furthering the ends of justice, so that this un- 
fortunate man and his wife and child might be reunited. More 
power to you. 
Oakland, California. (Rabbi) Rupo_en Corree. 


Education in China 


IR: I am wondering if you have seen the report of the Edu- 
cational Commission recently returned from China? Aside 
from Bertrand Russell’s article in The Dial on one aspect of 
one phase (!) of higher education in government schools, and 
an over-condensed article on education in the recent China num- 
ber of the Nation, little attention has been given this central 
problem in China’s development—even by John Dewey. It de- 
serves more. The above report represents the liberal wing of 
Protestant Missions where modern education in China originated. 
It is: Christian Education in China, published by the Committee 
of Reference and Counsel of the Foreign Missions Conference 
of America, 25 Madison Avenue, New York City. Dutton has 
the manuscript of a separate book by one of the liberals on the 
same general subject, James B. Webster of Shanghai Coilege 
being the author. Maurice T. Price. 
Shanghai, China. 


Federal Enforcement of Prohibition 


IR: I confess to vagueness as to what I think about prohibi- 

tion—though my inclination is to share Mr. Felix Frank- 
furter’s preference for a civilization without its flatness. I share 
the concern of the New Republic and Mr. Fabian Franklin at 
the demoralization incident to non-enforcement. But the proposal 
to leave local enforcement exclusively to loca! authorities (in 
which Mr. Frankfurter in your issue of November 1sth sup- 
ports the New Republic) leaves me shocked and dazed, 

“The historic and intrinsic allotment of authority between 
federal and state action,” says Mr. Frankfurter, “furnishes the 
basis of responsibility for enforcement of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment.” Is not this pure legalism? Can anything be said in favor 
of this allotment of authority except that it is “historic’? Has 
it not throughout our history resulted in diffused incompetence 
and dis-focus of responsibility? Compare our statistics of crime 
and punishment with those of any country in western Europe 
in which the police power is centralized. WALTER NELLES 

New York City. 


The Christian Register and the 
Near East 


IR: Mr. Norman Thomas gets the Register wrong when he 
says this paper was for rushing to war in the recent Near 
East excitement. What we were for was quite the opposite of 
war. We warned our readers of the danger of being swallowed 
up in a war because of the conflicting interests of the so-called 
Christian nations in relation to Turkey. We argued that the 
crisis illustrated the need of America in the councils of the 
world. Because she is the oldest, most stable government, and 
least involved, morally, in the Near East, she ought to do her 
duty and make her righteousness count. We believe America 
with a mandate in Armenia would have made the dreadful 
situation virtually impossible. 
Apert C. Dierrensacn, Editor. 
The Christian Register, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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New Churches for Old 


New Churches for Old: A Plea for Community Relig- 
ion, by John Haynes Holmes. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Company. $2.00. 

T is late to review Mr. Holmes’s book, which de- 

serves a prompt as well as a full notice. It has a 
certain volume and humanity, a generous and powerful 
impulse sweeping through it which are unforgetable. 
Much of its criticism of the existing “churches” is just, 
not least the charge of a half-hearted allegiance to hu- 
manity and democracy. His intense sense of the effect of 
the industrial and intellectual revolutions on the popular 
attitude toward religion is not essentially exaggerated, 
though their logical effect on religion itself I think he 
misconceives. The truth is that the book contains so much 
that is invaluable and refreshing that it is no congenial 
task to suggest deficiencies in its thought. 

To the great majority who do not know just what is 
meant by a Community Church the book will bring the 
revelation of a striking idea. Mr. Holmes’s thought is 
that the Christian communions are anti-social, in that 
they divide the people instead of uniting them, keep them 
in more or less tight compartments of thought, feeling and 
weekly assemblage. An ordinary church stands for a 
“truth” and collects people as it can. According to Mr. 
Holmes it should stand for the whole community where 
it is placed and collect truths as it can. 


The Community Church unites people on a Sunday 
morning, instead of dividing them. ‘The single church 
in the small community, or the many churches in the 
many neighborhoods of the large community, will gath- 
er together all of the people within their districts and 
lead them in a great act of spiritual communion one 
with another. I know of one Community Church, al- 
ready established in a little town, which comprises with- 
in its membership ninety percent of the inhabitants of 
that town. These people represent no less than thirteen 
different denominations; and under ordinary circum- 
stances would divide themselves up on a Sunday morn- 
ing into thirteen different congregations. But in this 
town, these people all come together in the one place, 
for a common act of dedication to the best and the high- 
est that they know. Ninety percent of the population 
of this community is assembled, or represented, in the 
Community Church on every Sunday morning. They 
do regularly together as a matter of course, what the 
citizens of other communities do only by a great effort 
at a union service on Thanksgiving Day or a patriotic 
assembly on the Fourth of July. Sunday, in other 
words, is the community day. The Sunday morning 
service is the weekly gathering in consecration of the 
community life. The Community Church, in its werk, 
will hallow this day and th’s service; and as the Com- 
munity Church movement develops throughout the 
country, it will become the great occasion for the ex- 
pression of the democratic idealism of America. 


It will have no creed, but a “forum” and lectures to 
bring all ideas before it and it will treat with respect all 
ideas sincerely held. “The church, may we not say, will 
be a forum worshipping; and the forum will be a church 
debating.” ‘The Church will carry on personal ministra- 
tion, religious education, spiritual counsel and advice. 

This sketch of plan is introduced by seven vigorous 
chapters on The Collapse of the Churches, Denomination- 
alism, Religion Outside the Churches, New Basis of Re- 
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ligion, etc. The community church is not to have any 
creed, but as here presented to us, it is framed and found- 
ed in a definite philosophy of history, of knowledge, of 
democracy; sociology has taken the place of theology and 
religious education is to pronounce unnecessary the tra- 
ditional studies of the Bible and “ecclesiastical virtues,” 
It is indeed impossible to be so ardent and so militant 4 
leader as Mr. Holmes and not to identify the Church 
with a definite intellectual position. The community 
church as he presents it has a social and moral creed and 
theological negations just as definite and disputable as 
the creeds he would discard. 

Mr. Holmes has a tendency to project his own state of 
mind outside him and see it as the state of the world. His 
whole program supposes that multitudes will as groups 
cease to cherish their conception of God and their familiar 
ways of worshipping Him, associate religiously with the 
denying and the indifferent, and accept a religion with 
lectures but without prayer. It is clear that common 
prayer cannot survive if no disputed religious propositions 
are assumed. To condemn all who would worship in a 
certain manner for assembling for that purpose, inviting 
but not compelling others to join them (which is the pres. 
ent situation) is simply to strike a blow at liberty. The 
blow is dealt in the name of fraternity. It is not the first 
time that the old “ideas of the revolution” have fought 
with each other. Moreover, religion has always professed 
to bring something to the people—to bring them a truth; 
it has not come to them empty-handed and asked them for 
contributions to truth. It has not summoned the com- 
munity simply to unite; it has summoned it to unite in 
the recognition of a power that can aid and regenerate it. 
History and anthropology see religion not as a mere 
devotion to the community, but as devotion to a super- 
human object. Religion is never merely the life of ser- 
vice, else it could not be the most potent of reinforcements 
to that life. Religion is prayer. That is not an exact or 
complete definition but it is a rough indication of its es- 
sence. Religion means the invoking of a power not our- 
selves to help us toward our goal. The fact that so many 
Christians have a hollow and conventional or distorted 
religion does not alter the nature and principles of the 
Christion religion itself. 

Further, Mr. Holmes, who preaches New Churches for 
Old, has a tendency to be captured by whatsoever things 
are new. He surrenders to the intellectual fashions of 
the moment. “We do not expect men today to light their 
houses by rushlight, to travel in stage coaches or on horse- 
back, to converse in Latin, to live in the thought-world of 
Plato or Kant or even Herbert Spencer.” How can per- 
sons “now sitting at the feet of Bergson and Einstein” 
be expected to give attention to the doctrines of the 
church? That is, the advance of philosophy is like that of 
mechanical invention and the fatal charge against Spencer 
is that he is out of date whilst M. Bergson must be the 
latest improvement. The truth is that M. Bergson, who 
as a lay speculator upon evolution unconsciously hiding 
the essential vagueness of his thought behind an elabo- 
rate citation of facts, bears a striking resemblance to Her- 
bert Spencer, really represents a relapse to the thought of 
three hundred years ago. How delicious is the picture of 
wide-awake young men rejecting all forms of “old” re 
ligion to receive spiritual sustenance and solace at the fect 
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metaphysical physics. Mr. Holmes has a somewhat crude 
notion of what constitutes progress. He has a lively 
temptation to throw upon the scrapheap all that is not 
new, failing to perceive that progress grows out of the 
acquisitions we already have made and that there is no 
incompatibility between getting all you can and keeping 
what you have. He fails in particular to see that civiliza- 
tion absolutely depends upon a common tradition, by 
which each man can count upon certain responses in every 
other, and that social religion, which he so peculiarly 
prizes, depends similarly for the full development of its 
capacities upon a common faith. He forgets it, and yet 
he really assumes that the Community Churches are to 
have a common faith, positive and negative, as the basis of 
their democratic religion. He neglects the fact of ‘“‘the 
development of doctrine,” namely, that new situations, 
social and intellectual, call out the resources of meaning 
in the old faith, not only in its basal commandment of 
love but in its theological conceptions. This is not “rein- 
terpretation,” or giving a new meaning to old terms: 
it ls more complete interpretation, bringing out more ful- 
ly what is profound and essential, an interpretation based 
on a more thorough understanding of the faith interpreted 
and the human histery through which it has lived. 

Along with Mr. Holmes’s somewhat superficial modern- 
ism goes what may be called publicism. He is surely right 
—and brilliantly right—in arguing that character and 
spiritual life are intimately dependent on the environ- 
ment in which men find themselves, that it is blindness 
to appeal to character without setting to work to reshape 
that environment, that thus problems of society and institu- 
tions cannot be waved aside or postponed. His pages 
upon this are amongst the best in his book. Unhappily, 
he is, at this piont also, carried away and makes public 
problems everything. “The problem of morals today is 
the problem of commercialized vice, corrupt politics, self- 
fish business, inequitable taxation, labor, capital, imperial- 
ism and war.” Yes, these are vital problems of morals 
today, but it is no aid in solving them to forget the purely 
personal problem of the control of impulsive thinking, the 
setting of -intellectual conscience and the inexorable rules 
of evidence above the preferences and prejudices of party 
and school. Liberalism and radicalism give us as depress- 
ing exhibitions of prejudice and headlong conclusion as 
does conservatism. Moreover, to fancy that the solution 
of public problems will remove the problems of strained 
relations, of the disappointments of life, of irritable in- 
stincts, of the fluctuations of mood and the precarious 
peace of the soul is to be strangely blinded by a preoccu- 
pation. This drowning of the soul in sociology only 
carries a step further the tendencies of unitarianism from 
which Mr. Holmes emerged. Even deeper in unitarianism 
than its theology has been its disbelief in any inherent evil 
in human nature and its consequent tendency to look for 
regeneration to the removal of obstacles, the improvement 
of social conditions. Admirable impulse, but partial, fail- 
ing to meet the whole need. 

The inevitable result of the attitude taken is that the 
new church becomes one more communion on the same 
footing with the others, finding a constituency that suf- 
ficiently shares its standpoint, and like many another com- 
munion, cherishing an aim and claim wider than it can 
visibly realize. But the aim and claim are impressive and 
noble, and the breadth of humanity behind them is a con- 
tribution of great price to the better forces of the time. 

Dickinson S. MILter. 
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The Story of Utopias 


The Story of Utopias, by Lewis Mumford. New York: 
Boni and Liveright. $3.00. 


| a was a happy inspiration which led Mr. Mumford to 
write The Story of Utopias. The suggestion perhaps 
came to him from the Story of Mankind in which Mr. 
Van Loon, who writes the introduction to the present 
volume, undertook to win back history from its submission 
to science, and its prostitution to nationalist propaganda, 
to the service of creating a comprehensible and usable past 
for humanity. In that past the story of man’s thought 
is as important as the story of his action, ideas are the 
equivalent of facts. Indeed they are more important. As 
Mr. Mumford points out “the belief that the world was 
flat was once upon a time more important than the fact 
that it is round.” Particularly is this true of those pro- 
jects in which man has formulated his hopes and dreams 
of a better world, those pathetic and generous efforts “to 
grasp this sorry scheme of things” in order to “remold it 
nearer to the heart’s desire.” These utopias or entopias 
which rise above the sea of man’s discontent like light- 
houses, from Plato to Walter Rathenau, are the greatest 
documents of history. They deserve a story of their own, 
and in Mr. Mumford they have found a chronicler with 
ideal qualifications, intelligent, sympathetic, highminded. 

In the early chapters of the book Mr. Mumford sketches 
the outlines of the great utopias of classic, renaissance and 
modern times. He dwells lovingly on that first projection 
of the good State in the morning of the world, Plato’s 
Republic; and its most brilliant reflection in the years 
when the world was young again with a new birth, More’s 
Utopia. He dismisses with perhaps a too contemptuous 
gesture the utopias of Renaissance learning and science, 
Bacon’s and Campanella’s. He rescues for most of us, the 
Christianopolis of Johann Andreae, that characteristic 
product of Christian humanism, pointing out one significant 
difference between it and The Republic. In the latter it 
was the business of the Guardian “to manufacture liberty”; 
in Christianopolis, “the citizens of the quarter came to- 
gether as often as required to act on sacred as well as civil 
matters. It is plain that these workers are not sheep led 
by wise shepherds, as in The Republic, but the members 
of autonomous, self-regulating groups.” He proceeds with 
the mechanical utopias of the industrial age, “which do not 
so much criticize the goods of their times as demand more 
of them,” so that the concept of the good life is lost in the 
number of things which it possesses. He comes back with 
enthusiasm to the idealism of Morris, Hudson, and H. G. 
Wells in the nineties. He spares us, except for a single 
reference, that sorrowful utopia of after-war poverty and 
toil in Walther Rathenau’s The New Society. 

The significant part of Mr. Mumford’s book is the last 
third, in which he holds up to our view the realized 
dreams of the modern world, not the ideals which have 
been fashioned by the imagination of individuals but those 
which have arisen by common consent, as collective utopias 
and social myths. And of the concepts in which we em- 
body our notion of the good life he selects three: The 
Country House, the paradise of exploitation; Coketown, 
the hell of industry; and between them, binding them 
together, keeping Coketown working for the Country 
House, is a sort of purgatory called Megalopolis, the great 
city of big business, and capital of the national state. These 
are the realized utopias of the world in which we live, re- 
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flected in our literature, implicit in our art, objects of 
aspiration and worship to our youth through the rites of 
education, which make them objects of religious veneration. 

In his criticism of these social concepts Mr. Mumford 
writes with pungency. “Perhaps the shortest way to sug- 
gest the character of Country House institutions is to say 
that they are the precise opposite of everything that Plato 
looked upon as desirable in a good community.” “For 
Plato,” as we were reminded, in an earlier chapter, “hap- 
piness was what one could put into life and not what 
one could loot out of it; it was the happiness of the dancer 
rather than the happiness of the glutton.” The Country 
House expresses “‘a functionless existence; or at best, an 
existence in which all the functions that properly belong 
to civilized man shall be carried on by functionaries.” “Its 
culture means not a participation in the creative activities 
of one’s own community, but the acquisition of the prod- 
ucts of other communities.” Of Coketown the character- 
istic phenomenon is the rubbish heap. “The rage and fury 
of Coketown’s production has to be balanced off by an 
equal rage and fury of consumption . . . consumption is 
not merely a necessity: it is a social duty, a means of keep- 
ing ‘the wheels of civilization turning.” “The ultimate 
aim of the Megalopolis is to conduct the whole of human 
life and intercourse through the medium of paper... . 
The daily newspaper, the ledger, the card index, are the 
means by which he [the citizen] now makes contact with 
life, whilst the fiction magazine and the illustrated paper 
are the means by which he escapes from it.” 

Mr. Mumford does not claim originality for the sub- 
stance of this criticism, but its picturesque form is his own. 
In the Country House, Megalopolis, Coketown, he sketches 
vividly the habitations of Matthew Arnold’s barbarians, 
philistines and populace. Another point in which he recalls 
Arnold’s social criticism is in his protest against the par- 
tisan zeal of uplifters. In the earlier industrial age the 
overwhelming misery of Coketown naturally limited men’s 
view to getting rid of its worst evils, and thence persisted 
the idea that the great necessity of a good life for the mass 
of men was the ownership and control of industry. Mr. 
Mumford makes the same objection to this partial utopia 
that he does to Prohibition, Proportional Representation, 
and other panaceas, the objection which Arnold made to 
the liberal practitioners of his day—that they tend “to 
substitute the part for the whole, and to pour into the 
part all the emotional content that belongs to the whole.” 
And again, like Arnold, he condemns the external char- 
acter of these remedies—they do not tend to the making 
over of men; they are mere machinery. 

But Mr. Mumford leaves us with a faith in the utopian 
method, provided that it pursue as its true object, the total 
perfection of man and society. In his last chapter, perhaps 
the most suggestive of the book, he shows how science and 
art have both escaped from the service of mankind. Science 
has given us the means of making over the world, but the 
ends to which the world has been made over have been 
determined not by science, but rather by the art and liter- 
ature which have left us satisfied with the Country House, 
Coketown and the national state. “The application of the 
scientific method to man and his institutions has hardly 
been attempted.” In like manner the divorce of art of 
the cultivated classes from that of the whole community 
has tended to deprive art of its highest function, and to 
render it sterile by leaving it with no standards except 
such as the artist chooses to erect. Art has become an 
esoteric thing devoted to the enjoyment of the few, while 
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beauty has perished from the lives of men. To bring both 
art and science to the service of mankind is Mr. Mum- 
ford’s utopia; and if this seems a hard saying it is most 
persuasively and engagingly said. 

Indeed, it is by Mr. Mumford’s skilful writing that his 
readers are lured on, from what begins as a simple ex- 
position which children would delight in, to sociological 
analysis of a searching character. The transition is so nat- 
urally made, the lucidity of style is so steadily sustained, 
that even untrained readers will persist to the end. Of 
no recent book is such earnest reading more heartily to be 
desired. It is itself fitted to promote the utopian habit of 
mind—‘the freedom to project new patterns,” the faith 
that “human beings can will a change in their institutions 
and habits of life’—a freedom and a faith which are above 
all the essential not merely to the success but to the in- 
terest of the experiment of human society. 

Rosert Morss Lovetr. 


Huneker’s Letters 


The Letters of James Gibbons Huneker, edited by 
Josephine Huneker. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


$3.50. 


AMES HUNEKER’S much heralded autobiography, 
Steeplejack, was a disappointment. Instead of the 
brilliant pageant of the arts that thirty years’ acquaintance 
qualified him to marshal for his readers, he took them into 
the side streets where the procession was gathering and 
gave them little more than a vague impression of beery, 
shrill-voiced confusion. His posthumous volume, Varia- 
tions, was a shade better, but reprinted some of the most 
characteristically Bohemian passages, though properly re- 
serving the bulk of the space for the musical criticism and 
reminiscence to which he returned in his latter years. Yet 
it added little to his celebrity. The reason for the com- 
parative flatness of both books is that the Bohemian is 
interesting only when he is caught unawares. If he knows 
that anybody is looking he begins to pose and smirk. It 
is a bore to have to listen to people who talk as if a glass 
of beer were an adventure and a mild jag a modest accom- 
plishment. 

It is the absence of such self-consciousness that makes 
the Letters just published so much more genuine and read- 
able than the story he chose to give to the world a year or 
two before his death. The boyishness that made him say 
in Variations that Bernard Shaw probably thought of him 
as a “pie-eyed youth who was all roses and raptures,” is 
obvious enough in his notes and letters to his friends; but 
it is boyhood unaware of itself, not showing off. He writes 
to an editor, “I promise that if you will allow me to call 
and say good-bye to you the week of August Ist some after- 
noon, I shall not talk so much as I have done in this letter. 
I feel quite hoarse.” To an editor, “I think it is a better 
book. But better or not it’s the last I'll ever write on 
fantastic, exotic, erotic, esoteric, idiotic themes. I’m 
done... .” To a fellow author, “I enjoyed the ‘Pal.’ 
Print it somewhere simply to make someone mad. That's 
a sweet joy, too.” And to a critic, after a painful accident 
in Cologne, “Hell and Hominy! But I hate work after 3 
months loafing (and my ribs in a sling).” 

He was versatile with the uncalculating enthusiasm otf 
a boy who will turn from one hill-top to another with com- 
plete disregard for all the hard climbing it involves. It’s 
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the fresh view he was after. Yet he realized how extrava- 
gant he was of effort, writing to a friendly critic, “Ot 
course you saw through the elbowgrease-versatility para- 
graph. All the work in the world won’t produce versatility 
—and I’m sorry to add that versatility too often spells 
superficiality.” Yet five years later, in 1912, he wrote of 
one month’s travel, “I’ve interviewed Lloyd George (N. Y. 
World), Joseph Conrad (Times), Matisse (Times), the 
Futurists (Metropolitan Magazine), Richard Strauss (the 
same), also for the Times; and I must write specials on 
Vienna (Century Magazine), and Prague for Scribner’s; 
not to mention articles on Modern German Art (which I 
abominate) and one on Vermeer.” Of course any reckless 
newspaper correspondent could have taken on such a lot of 
commissions, but the striking fact about it is that Huneker 
was qualified to write with a degree of critical authority 
on every one of the subjects except the political one. 

Such an output demanded fast writing; and he wrote at 
a pace that only a journalist could achieve: 5,000 words a 
day for long stretches; a 6,000 word magazine article 
once in six hours; and to cap all climaxes: “In Paris, 
where I went to write, I accomplished the well-nigh crazy 
feat of writing 33,000 words from a Thursday night to a 
Sunday morning (i. e. Monday 3:30 A. M.). Several 
days I wrote fourteen hours at a stretch.” Full of spirit 
though he was, he flagged often under the incessant drive. 
His newspaper writing was all piece work, his book royal- 
ties were small, and the need of the dollar pursued him. 
“I’m fagged with theatre and music and travel.... When 
you are in the saddle . . . you will appreciate brain fag 
and the unutterable weariness that comes from 52 weekly 
repetitions. ... Some day my nerves will rebel.... That 
gives me my nights free—free to toil.” Yet way toward 
the end, when natural fatigue was aggravated by illness, 
the old boyish zest buoyed him on: “My summer is lost. 
No music. No outings. Ten thousand words weekly... . 
And hell, and writer’s cramp, and I can’t typewrite, I 
can’t dictate. But Oh! what a beautiful flow of language 
is gushing up from my sub-consciousness, what a dazzling 
rainbow mist of vocables!” 

Such speed and such outwellings made for a fluent, yet 
sinewy style. He had his theory and gave it in comments 
on some of his younger friends; as for example: “Don’t 
write with grave pauses, profound smirks, and all the 
pompous, silly, amatory mean little reservations, attenua- 
tions, periphrases and involutions of your contemporaries. 
Far better an honest staccato phrase than a wilderness of 
sostenutos.” He never praised his own work, but he en- 
joyed the praise of others, especially the testimony of trans- 
lation into other languages. He was inclined to under- 
value himself, but in a long letter to H. L. Mencken he 
made a fair diagnosis and, incidentally, supplied an honest 
staccato phrase which is unacknowledged as a quotation in 
the Book of Prefaces. “No, I’ve not a drop of German 
blood in me. If I had I might possess more of what I 
once called The Will-to-Sit-Still. (Sitzfleisch.) I’m too 
Celtic, too centrifugal, as opposed to the centripetal Teuton, 
too fickle, if too Catholic, and I’m a poor man at 56... . 
I’m Celto-Magyar—Pilsner and Donnybrook Fair.” 

It’s a very intriguing Bohemian that appears in these let- 
ters where he has for the moment quite forgotten the public. 
He is an eager lover of the things that are more excellent; 
versatile all the time, but some of the time an exact and 
exhaustive student; an overflowing spring of generous im- 
pulses, a sensitive and abiding friend; and a loyal lover. 
Tt must have been fun to know him. 

Percy H. Boynton. 
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Sociology and the Scientific 
Method 


Society and Its Problems, by Grove Samuel Dow. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell. $2.75. 


T is neither profitable nor essential, and hence it is im- 

prudent, to define the “science” and the practice of 
sociology. Indeed, among the most suspicious symptoms 
of sociological fatuity is an unsophisticated zeal for its 
scientific method and the social mission of this method. 
Not that we would not put the attitude and uses of the 
scientific method into social betterment, were we certain 
what constitutes the science of society. If it is the appli- 
cation of common sense and decency to personal and social 
conduct, then it cannot very well be “scientific,” for the 
whole history of science has been the valiant struggle of 
uncommon perspicacity based on uncommon knowledge 
against the common notions of the day. If it is the pro- 
phetic faith in a better world, then its prophecies differ 
essentially from the inductive genius of a Clerk-Maxwell. 
And if it is the careful, honest and courageous estimate of 
social forces, then again it is enlightened and not formal 
judgment. ‘The truth is that to compare actual to social 
science, the physical laboratory to the settlement or the 
trade union, without an acute sense of poetic license is to 
commit one of the gravest of fallacies. All we can say of 
the discipline of sociology, should we grant this unfor- 
tunate term over and above social psychology, is that it 
requires the most watchful and intelligent amendment of 
social theory by social life; and that this watchfulness is 
“scientific” in proportion to the astuteness, {si-‘lectual 
honesty and deliberate erudition of those who exercise it. 
This is why Wallas’s Great Society or Lippmann’s Public 
Opinion are revealing beyond measure in comparison to 
all the “Introductions” and “Principles” and “Outlines” 
of sociology of our academic Kleinbiirgers. 

Mr. Dow’s Society and Its Problems is another such 
“Introduction,” which would be merely innocuous were it 
not prescribed reading for sophomores in prairie colleges. 
The first sixteen pages are devoted exclusively to tauto- 
logical definitions of the “science” of sociology. Sociology 
is “the science of society”; it is “social philosophy”; then 
again it is “the study of civilization,” and so on and so 
on ... until in the last paragraph of the sixteenth page 
Mr. Dow duly crowns her the Queen of Science and of 
Progress, and then introduces the reader to her ‘“Prob- 
lems.” 

Among her problems is the sad fact that “mulattoes are 
much more addicted to crime than the pure negro.” Mr. 
Dow rejects “the social and political equality between the 
races,” because it “would be disastrous in view of colored 
inferiority, mental, moral and industrial.” Hence “the 
caste viewpoint is almost the only attitude we can take 
toward the negro” for the present. The author also comes 
to the conclusion that immigration must be further res- 
tricted; that the Christian church is far superior to any 
other, and so on down the line on Main Street. And the 
lengthy bibliography attached to each chapter indiscrimi- 
nately recommends authorities and amateurs. 

Plato in his Republic fervently preached the doctrine 
that what we now call sociology, in theory and practice, is 
first a Fine Art and only then a Method. This is quite 
as true in the Modern Republic. Hence those who write 
on social questions without the art of social estimate leave 
Society and Its Problems still more problematic. 

BENJAMIN STOLBERG. 
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A Glutton for London 


The London Spy: A Book of Town Travels, by Thomas 
Burke. New York: The George H. Doran Company. 
$2.00. 

F for nothing else, we must at least give Thomas Burke 

credit for intensive and assiduous cultivation of his field. 
I think Christopher Morley once pointed out Mr. Burke's 
habit of repeating himself; certainly, now, that habit is 
reaching alarming proportions. Mr. Burke has rewritten 
his most popular book, Limehouse Nights, three times: as 
verse in The Song Book of Quong Lee of Limehouse, as a 
novel in Twinkletoes and as additional short stories in 
More Limehouse Nights. And the material of Mr. Burke’s 
first and best book, Nights in Town, has been worked over 
into four other volumes: London Lamps, Out and About, 
The Outer Circle and now The London Spy. I fancy 
that Mr. Burke must think of his London as a large and 
somewhat juicy sponge: the first squeeze, when the sponge 
was fairly dripping and aching for friendly fingers, brought 
forth Limehouse Nights and Nights in London; the sec- 
ond series of squeezes, with the sponge continually drier, 
came off not so successfully; now, in The London Spy, 
Mr. Burke hurts his fingers and produces very little juice 
indeed. His sponge has become a residue. ‘The London 
Spy, in short, is thin stuff. Mr. Burke devotes himself 
once again to a casual appraisal of various phases of London 
life; he rambles and wanders, mostly at night, and sets 
down what he finds. He visits a movie studio in Islington, 
buys pipes at Dunhill’s in Duke Street, discovers pubs and 
eating places in remote corners, investigates Berwick Street 
Market, listens to Cockney confessions at the Thames 
Police Court, drinks vermouth in Canning Town, discovers 
a streetful of beautiful children in White Horse Lane, 
smokes opium near the Dock Road, and finds out, after all, 
that “Bloomsbury was never so bad as it has been painted.” 
Only Westminster and the night clubs are neglected. And 
even the chimes of Big Ben are duly noted down. 

It may be true that London is big enough to stand nine 
books about her from one hand. But that hand should be 
a bigger one than Thomas Burke’s. JoHn GUNTHER. 


Just Nerves 


Just Nerves, by Austen Fox Riggs, with an introduction 
by Henry Van Dyke. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Q0c. 

HIS book is a little eighty-seven page affair of sound 

practical advice from the physician to the nervous lay- 
man and the parent of the nervous child. Dr. Riggs is, 
as Henry Van Dyke in introducing him assures us, “sane, 
modest, helpful and encouraging.” He is also dogmatic as 
becomes the good physician upon whom all rely for en- 
couragement. He is familiar with modern psychological 
belief, and garnishes the book with a chapter on psychology. 
Moreover this chapter is presumably part of his treatment: 
since scientific knowledge is power, the nervous reader gains 
confidence if he is ‘taught to understand the mind, even 
though he be taught in but eleven pages. A jolly little 
example of correspondence school psychology, by a success- 
ful physician, sincerely motivated, and probably as right as 
the necessity of an assured manner permits. 

Such books always raise the dilemma of the two-fold 
function of language. Do we talk and write to influence 
our fellow-men or to tell the truth? What are we to do 
when the two functions are incompatible, as they are when 
the proper verbal spur to action is gained only by the pre- 
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tense that we are uttering facts? Dr. Riggs proceeds on 
the thesis that “self-knowledge, psychologically and ethical- 
ly, is the best assurance against nervous breakdown,” but 
his book is better understood as a psychological stimulus 
than as a psychological text. One wonders nevertheless 
whether the majority of nervous laymen are such muddy 
thinkers as to receive the assurance of power that know!- 
edge gives from his vague account of the “spiritual” ele- 
ment in mental life. 

The last two chapters give common sense rules for the 
child and the adult: four symptoms to be avoided with the 
child, ten rules for the adult. They are all good advice, 
and they are true to common sense in that they involve an 
inconsistency. You never could tell from reading this book 
whether man is a free agent or a pawn on the chessboard 
of life. Of course not, for the nervous man needs to 
adhere to both positions. He needs confidence and con- 
fidence comes both when he is relieved of responsibility by 
being told that his mental life is dependent on external 
factors and also when he is made responsible by being 
assured that his cure lies within his own power. But then 
no one ever maintained that the knowledge that is power 
is always self-consistent. 

The best thing about the book is its insistence on the 
reality of the mental_life: nervousness and all the other 
mental goods and ills are just as real as the broken leg or 
the strong arm. There are very few of us but need this 
advice Epwin G. Borne. 


Pio Baroja 

The Quest, by Pio Baroja. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50. 

HE realism of this new novel of Baroja’s will dis- 

appoint whatever portion reads it of that now famous 
average, the American reading public. For these devotees 
of the modern genre of clutter in art, there is in this book 
neither the sordid clap-trap of Gopher Prairie’s thorough- 
fare, nor any of the sentimental ecstatics of Mark Sabre’s 
story. Rather is it an almost diabolical selection of life's 
constituents pared to the quick. A tale told in essentials 
only, and these as elemental as grit. 

With such terms—cruel, bitter, but beautiful in their 
lucid brutality—is told this story of Madrid’s underworld ; 
of the struggle of Manuel, son of the unimaginative and 
consumptive drudge Petra, a youth forecursed with sensi- 
tiveness and spirit in this world of brothel, beggars’ court 
and gutter; of Roberto’s romantic search—ever held in by 
the set pattern of the author—for a woman and the way to 
a hundred million reales; of Leandro and Milagros’s tragic 
adolescent passion. A sinister tale, perhaps, but not a sordid 
one. Its terms are too true for that, and it is 
sinister only in the sense that all such elemental living 
is sinister. 

For Baroja is too much of an artist to falsify his matter 
in any interest. He knows that even in the squalid board- 
ing house on Mesonero Romanos Street there is room for 
an occasional kindness; that there is the haven of Senor 
Custodio’s home among the wretched huts of the rag- 
pickers; that the spark of at least one gutter-rat’s life is 
at some diviner fire. And he knows that the city is itself 
a harsh loveliness—whether in the full glare of the south- 
ern sun, among its transparent mists, or through slants of 
metallic rain. With such has he builded, and his art— 
so firmly and truly grounded—attains the vitality and 
beauty of hard things, things that endure. 

Wuitney WELLs. 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
OLIVER HERFORD’S 


enchanting drawings are the perfecting 
touch er. a the original and 
delightful story 


The Bird-Nest 
-House 
By VERBENA REED 


Verotchka’s Tales 
g Bam MAMIN SIBERIAK 


ag translated by Ray Darid- 
illustrated by Boris — 


$2.50 


The Pinafore Pocket 
Story Book 
By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Whimsical, quaint fancies for little 
seven to twelve year olds. $2.50 


Little Lucia 
By MABEL L. ROBINSON 


A charming story, by the author of 
“Dr. Tam o° Shanter.”’ $1.50 


Henny and Penny 


By BERTHA PARKER HALL 
Ry the author of the “Ducky Daddle” 
stories. Illustrated by Ruth Clements 
Farrell. $1.50 


Kari the Elephant 
By DHAN GOPAL MUKER]I 


A stimulating story of the education of 
au elephant. $2.00 


He Who Steals 


By ALFREDO BAIOCCO 

. Walker Cramp’s translation sus- 
tains well the atmosphere of the Italian 
original. $2.00 


The New World 
Fairy Book 
By HOWARD A. KENNEDY 


‘olk lore from the Canadian border, 
ehiefy Indian in origin. Illus. $2.50 


The Japanese Fairy Book 
By YEI THEODORA OZAKI 


‘ories which have delighted many 
Japanese children. Illus. $3.00 


The Shadow Witch 
By GERTRUDE CROWN- 


FIELD 
By the author of “Princess White 
Flame”; a beautiful allegory. $2.00 


The Story of a 
Cuckoo’s Egg 
By HILDA TERRAS 


true story of bird Iife mutes 
with colored photographs. $2. 


Sing a Song of Sleepy 
Head 


By JAMES FOLEY 
Wases “Boys and Girls’’ is a chiliren’s 
classic. $2.00 


A Children’s Garland 


of Verse 


Gathered by GRACE RHYS 
Poems among which a child may 
browse, enjoying their spirit of vitality 

of body and mind. Illustrated PY) 

ors y 


BOOKS FOR BOYS 


A Book of 


By EUGENIE M. FRYER 
Stories of the youth of men who won 
fame in ways and times far apart. $2.00 


Won for the Fleet 


By FITZHUGH GREEN 
ae of Nava] Academy life, = o 


The Brassbounder 


By Capt. DAVID W. BONE 
4 ee rae 6 tes ee 


$2.00 
The Book of Giants 


By HENRY LAVIER 
An interesting collection of the world’s 
lore about giants. $2.00 








BOOKS FOR GIFTS 





MY YEARS ON THE STAGE 
By JOHN DREW 


A vivid picture of the brilliant career of the most distinguished actor 
on the American stage. In an easy, casual way whieh is delight- 
fully convincing of his sincerity and affection for his friends, he 
tells of the plays in which he has appeared, of the parts he has 
created, of the people who through fifty years have acted with 
him. And it is not merely of theatres, plays and actors that he 
writes; but also of men and women distinguished in the world of 
fashion, of politics, of diplomacy, of finance and of the professions, 
who were his friends $5.00 








WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
A Critical Study by DELMAR GROSS COOKE 


Qne of the sanest, sincerest and most finished biographical and 
literary studies im our literature. It is evidently a labor of love, 

t nowhere is admiration permitted to prejudice judgment. It is 
fresh, original, and very readable. You feel in reading it the 
essential spiritual strength and mental beauty of this genial Ameri- 
can and are inspired to make many an excursion into the wide 
fields of the’ world’s poetry and fiction which the novelist loved 
and enriched. It should stand beside every set of Howells’s 
novels $3.00 








BEASTS, MEN AND GODS 
By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI 


“A book of astounding, breath-taking, enthralling adventure . ‘ 
a jouruey through the oldest and now probably the wildest of 
the regions of civilization. in whieh the traveler faced danger 
and death in a great variety of ways, saw more astounding things, 
penetrated more mysteries than has any other man who has em- 
barked upon perilous adventure these many days. . . Aside from 
the marvels and the danrers of the journey his report of 
and comment upon the native life and the unrest that is disturbing 
i, give much authentic and destrable information of conditions 
that may yet be of the highest cCommequence to the rest of the 
world. It is @ fascinating book.’ $3 09 








THE ROMANTIC WORLD OF MUSIC 
By WILLIAM ARMSTRONG 


Wherever the opera world has its lovers this book will give 


delg@ht. It is full of the most delightful intimacy with the 
personalities standing highest among the singers of today, as they 
revealed themselves to an understanding critic aod personal 
friend $5 00 
Flenry T. Finck calls it “‘the most personal and entertaining book 


on musicians published for years.” 








FAR AWAY AND LONG AGO 
By W. H. HUDSON 


A gift for those who have not read this utterly charming record 
of the early years in the Argentine of this great naturalist, who 
was in many ways the Onest writer England has had in a genera- 
tion. $3.00 








THE LIFE OF CARDINAL GIBBONS 
By ALLEN SINCLAIR WILL, M.A., Litt.D., LL.D. 


A “Life” which for the first time reveals the Cardinal's great 
influence in matters of national importance and his eminence as 
& great American 

The range of his public services will be a revelation to most 
readers. These paces tell of how be b the young Bishop 
in the work, winning the special favor of Leo XIII, who made 
bim a Cardinal. His constant stand for Amesicanism in obtain- 
ine the sanction of the Church for organizea labor, in combatting 
religious intolerance, and in working for civic 1ferms, makes him 
on Outstanding figure in the history of his time, even aside from 
bis position as the leader of a chureh of tremendous fitality. His 
Life should stand beside that of your favorite great werican, 
whoever he may be. Two Volumes, £10.00 














These books are obtainable from any bookstore, or 
direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


681 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send for their illustrated catalogue of “Books for 
Gifts” 








NEW NOVELS 


LEONARD MERRICK’S new 
book 


To Tell You the Truth 


The fret new box from Leonard Met- 
rick since ““While Paris La i $1.90 


The Driver 
GARET GARRETT’S novel of 


finance 
HEYWOOD BROUN says that kh is 
mong the most abeorbi: t ks e has 
read recently $2.00 


The Tramping Methodist 
By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


“She has somehow, somewhere, caught 
the lyrical clement in religious " 
version.” $2 00 


Italy New and Old 
By E. HAZELTON HAIGHT 


The Boston Tranecript says that to its 
readers ‘‘at the regretted close of the 
book will come a sense of personal 
experience so vivid has it will be dif- 
fleult for them to r at u have 
not the mooives trodden these ancient 
ways.”’ $2.50 


The Roadmender 
By MICHAEL FAIRLESS 


The 48th edition of this exquisite clas- 
sic is illustrated with 20 mounted pho- 
tographs of places mentioned in the 
text. $6.00 


The Life of the Spirit 
and the Life of Today 
By EVELYN UNDERHILL 


Discusses the modern world-view of 
history, modern psychological inquiry, 
institutional religion, education. and 
the personal and social life of to- 
day. $2.50 


Pirandello: Three Plays 


Includes “Six Characters In Search of 
an Author,” “Henry IV’ and “Right 


You Are (If You Think So)"* by per- 
haps the most talked of playwright of 
the season $3.50 


Things Seen on the 

Italian Lakes 

By Mrs. LONSDALE RAGG, 
author of “Things Seen in 
Venice.” 


Profusely illustrated $1 50 


The Works of LI-PO 


The best-known poet in China . a 
thousand years is introduced t Eng- 
lish readers by Shigerost! Obata, in @ 
volume which will catch the eve at once 
of anybody who desires to make a gift 
of quaint, exotic dist inction $3.50 


Chips of Jade 

By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
Chinese proverbs, etc, of quaint exotic 
flavor, turned into quotable verses 


striking cover adds to its air of dis- 
tinction. $2.00 


Tatlings 
By SYDNEY TREMAYNE. 
With pen and ink drawings 
by “Fish.” 
Epigrams in which the cynical youth = 
to-day will delight. $2 
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The Coasts of Romance 


The Coasts of Romance, by Crosbie Garstin, New 
York: The Frederick A. Stokes Company. $2.00. 


OOKS of travel, unless they are the adventures of 

a soul—an interesting soul—among strange places, 
are likely to be boring, It irks the reader that he can 
never quite picture the scenes described. And the only 
way an author can disarm him of this irritation is by mak- 
ing him laugh. This Mr. Garstin tries hard to do, and 
The Coasts of Romance is a genial book. Reading it is 
like looking at someone else’s photograph album: the sub- 
jects of the pictures are unknown and therefore seem of 
no great importance, but one is surprised now ind again 
by excellently focused snapshots that convey the life of the 
original—in this case, the colorful life of Spain and north- 
ern Africa, The author’s illustrations, by the way, are 
dexterously done and the best fun in the book. 

Eva Go.psBeck. 


Martin Pippin in the Apple Orchard, by Eleanor 
Farjeon. New York: The Frederick A. Stokes Com- 


pany. $2.50. 


MONG current psychological studies, Miss Farjeon’s 

tales exalting simple love in pastoral setting are 
anachronistic. But her material derives validity in being 
fresh from the countryside and the folk stores of Sussex. 
Miss Farjeon has the poetic type of mind. Her imagery 
seems to exhaust without wearying the associative possi- 
bilities of her theme. Her sets are sometimes prim and 
delicate, like a Van Eyck landscape; again they flare like 
bursting sky rockets, She has collected a good many un- 
commonly sound symbols for love which, in the midst 
of romantic whimsicalities, constitute psychological reality. 


M. A. 


The Index for Volume XXXII, which was completed 
with our issue No. 416, has been printed separately. It 
will be mailed on request, post free, to any subscriber who 
will send his name and address on a post card directed to 
the New Republic, 421 West 21st Street, New York City. 








Contributors 


Joun Peace Bisuop, Princeton 1917, was for some years 
managing editor of Vanity Fair. He left early last 
summer to spend several months in Europe. He has 
published two books of verse, Green Fruit and, with 
Edmund Wilson, Jr., The Undertaker’s Garland. 


ABRAHAM I, Harris is a member of the editorial staff 
of the Minnesota Daily Star. He was formerly on 
the staff of the Minneapolis Tribune and the Los 
Angeles Times and, prior to his seven years’ news- 
paper experience, a student at the University of 
Minnesota. 


Ernst FReunp is professor of jurisprudence and public 
law in the University of Chicago, and the author of 
a number of volumes on. legal subjects. 


Dickinson S. MrLver has been a professor in philosophy 
at Columbia and is now professor of apologetics at 
General Theological Seminary. 


Percy H. Boynton is a professor in the English depart- 
ment of Chicago University and the author of London 
in English Literature and A History of American 

Literature. 


BENJAMIN STOLBERG, Harvard 1917, has been teaching 
sociology in the University of Oklahoma and is now 
writing on social subjects. 
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PUTNAM atrnors 


If You Enjoy Romance Read 
Lord Dunsany’s Story Of 
the Golden Age of Spain 


DON RODRIGUEZ 


Here are the Chronicles of Shadow Val- 
ley, the swash-buckling adventures of a 
new d’Artagnan. “It takes one into the 
realm of romance and imagination—and 
owes its effectiveness to its glamorous un- 
reality."— N. Y. Tribune. $2.00 
i ae 
“If I were asked to name the American novel of the last twenty 
years of which I would choose to be the author, I would say 


THE CHAIN” 
writes Norman S. Esterbrook, Literary Editor of the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle. Charles Hanson Towne portrays lit-- 


rary New York of a generation ago, introducing many of its lead- 
ing characters and well-remembered land-marks. $1.90 


The Spirit of Youth 
As a Young Man Interprets /t 


Arthur Tuckerman knows his generation and has written about it 
searchingly in 


BREATH OF LIFE 


“A successful combination of the study of young men and women 

in ordinary society with an interlude of high adventure.”—N. Y. 

Herald. $1.75 
a a 


“Since the heyday of Gibbon, Macaulay 
and Carlyle, there has been nothing like 


THE SECOND 
EMPIRE 


wrote James Douglas in the London Sun- 
day Express. America’s judgment on 
Philip Guedalla’s study of Napoleon III 
has been as impressive. For instance the 
N. Y. Evening Post says “The author has 
an imaginative breadth of view that is all 
too rare in historical writing. He makes 
scenes of the most diverse character vivid; 
with no pomp of eruditica he shows himself a penetrating inter- 
preter of events.” 5.00 


“In this book I write of my own country and its people as I 
know them,” notes Barrett Willoughby in presenting 


WHERE THE SUN 
SWINGS NORTH 


and a living picture of Alaska in all its colorful romance is the 
result. “Mrs. Willoughby evidently knows the region in all its 
richness, variety and subtlety of color and appeal,” says the 
N. Y. Times. 
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“The story of Mr. Strachey tells of Cecil Rhodes’ efforts to cor- 
rupt politics in England in the interests of a ‘shoddy ‘mperial- 
ism,’ and incidentally to rid himself of the opposition of The 
S,ectator, is a contribution to history,” comments the N. Y. 
Times. And this is but one of many striking chapters in 


J. St. Loe Strachey’s 
THE ADVENTURE OF LIVING 


The engaging memoirs of the distinguished editor and pro- 
prietor of the Spectator. $5.00 


a? P. 
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Scribner Books for Christmas Giving 





THE PRINT OF MY REMEMBRANCE 
By AUGUSTUS THOMAS 


“Out of the sincere joy I have found in it, I feel an urge to beg everybody 
to read the best book of the year,” says Charles Willis Thompson in the Phila- 


delphia Public Ledger. The book is illustrated with photographs and —<_t 
4. 


COMPANIONABLE BOOKS 
By HENRY VAN DYKE 


Dr. van Dyke has aptly been called the “great sharer” because of his gift 
for enabling others to share with him the beauty of his spiritual insight and 
the clarity of his vision. This delightful volume of literary studies leads the 


to a new and rich companionship with books. 
te 4 Iiustrated. Cloth, $2.00; leather, $3.00 


HUMAN NATURE IN THE BIBLE 
By WM. LYON PHELPS 


“The whole book is so true, so sincere, so enlightening, and so well written 
that it is destined to be a classic in American literature,” writes a man in @ 
high public office in Washington. The book has the charm of a story ar 4 


firelight. 


LETTERS OF JAMES GIBBONS HUNEKER 
Edited, with a preface, by JOSEPHINE HUNEKER 


“Buoyant, brave, delightful letters; large-hearted, large-minded. . The 
charm, the magnetism, the sympathy of the man never failed.""—Lawrence Gil- 
man in the North American Review. With photogravure fronmspiece. $3.5 


THE RETURN OF THE MIDDLE CLASS 
By JOHN CORBIN 


The influence of the neglected middle class—the brain power as distinguished 
from the manual and money power of the country—must be strengthened as a 


matter of common justice, declares Mr. Corbin, $2.50 


AMERICANS 
By STUART P. SHERMAN 


The significance of this group of studies of individuals and tendencies is 
revealed by such chapter titles as “‘Mr. Mencken, the Jeune Fille, and the New 
Spirit in Letters”; “Roosevelt and the National Psychology,” etc. $2.00 


CATHERINE DE MEDICIS 
By PAUL VAN DYKE, 


_ This monumental biography is literature as well as history. Catherine lives 
in its pages, against the background of an amazing epoch, political, religious, 
military.. In two volumes. .ilustrated. $9.00 


Professor of History, Princeton University 


EARLHAM 
By PERCY LUBBOCK, author of “The Craft of Fiction.” 


These are the author’s memories of his boyhood days in the house of his 
grandfather at Earlham. The atmosphere of the book is warmly romantic. $3.00 


THE FORSYTE SAGA 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY 


A monumental and magnificent work of art as well as a truly engrossing 
story. Three novels and two shorter stories are combined in one continuous 
narrative. “‘Every one interested either in modern literature or modern hfe 
should own a copy.”—William Lyon Pheips. $2.50 


VALIANT DUST 
By KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 


A new book of stories by Mrs. Gerould is always a literary event of impor- 
tance. This volume represents her selection from her stories of the last six 
years, 2.00 











For Boys and Girls 


THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE 
Selections in simple English 
by 
HENRY A. SHERMAN 
and 
CHARLES FOSTER KENT 


This is not 
a book of 
Bible stories— 
it is the text 
of the Bible 
itself in lan 
guage which 
the child will 
understand. 
There are 30 
full-page illus 
trations in 
full-color and 
duotone, full- 
color cover 
and title-page 
This is a book 
that every 
child should 
own, $3.50 











POEMS OF AMERICAN 
PATRIOTISM 


Another beautiful volume which should be in 
every home. The poems have been selected and 
edited by Brander Matthews. There are 14 full 


page illustrations in full color by N. C. Wyeth, 
which will take rank with that artist's most finely 
inspired creations. These poems and illustrations 
afford a splendid dramatization of American his 
tory. $3 


LIGE MOUNTS, FREE 
TRAPPER 
By FRANK B. LINDERMAN 


Surely one of the best stories of frontier and 
Indian life in a generation. It takes the reader to 
the headwaters of the Missouri in the days of the 
fur trade. joys and young men cannot fail to 
like it. It has breadth of historical background and 
never-flagging interest lilustrated $2.00 


BANNERTAIL 
By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


In this book the author of “Wild Animals I 
Have Known” tells the life history of a gray 
squirrel. It is illustrated with the author's inimi 
table drawings. A book for all children and a! 
most all grown-ups. $2.00 


THE BLACK WOLF PACK 
By DAN BEARD 


This adventurous story for boys by the American 
Chief Scoutmaster is crowded with excitement and 
adventure. A boy could hardly receive a more 
acceptable gift. lilustrated. $1.65 
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HawtTnHorne in the New York Times. 


TALES OF THE JAZZ AGE 
By F. SCOTT FITZGERALD 


“Amusing, interesting and well done.”—Hui 


Scribner books are on sale at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Around the World tour 
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~~ LIMITED. TO 


aire from New York. Jan. 24 Re 
vby the specially chee 


Visiting Each Country i in 


korgeous itinerary of 30,000 m 
“-terrancan Cities and Egypt—four-weeks i 
"East Indies, and Straits Settlements-Sai 
China, the’ Philippines, and China two” weeks in 
San Francisco, and. Panama: ear 


We suggest prompt reservations, 
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in single copies. 
Latest books of fiction. 
zines and periodicals. 
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has it or will get it, if it’s getable, 


Broadway at Ninth Street, New York. 


Whatever book you want 


New books, direct from the press; fine books in 
rare bindings; standard authors in sets; rare books 


Subscriptions to maga- 























i, Dutch’ > 


in: Indo- 45 West 34th Street 








TRAVEL IN EUROPE 
MODERATE COST 


Short Tours and Long Tours—Tours for Special Studies 
itineraries and Estinrates for Individual Travel 
Steamer Reservations 


WAYFARERS TRAVEL AGENCY 


New York 


ALSO LONDON AND PARIS 














SCOTT 
NEARING 





SUNDAY AFTERNOON, 


Tickets 
50c to $2 


K &@ SON | 





HERBERT A. 
GIBBONS 


“Can Every Man Earn a Living Under Capitalism?” 
DEC. 10, 2:30 P.M. 


Brooklyn.Academy of Music 


Rand School 
7 E. 15th St. 








will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
Charles E. Jefferson the publisher’s price, and with 


west, 


Mail Coupon to-day. 


ton Parks, or 
by Robinson, or 
to Me,” 


Says Doctor 


Minister, Broadway Tabernacle, 


New York 


“Whenever I go among men, east and World, $4, Story of Utopias $3, etc. 
I find they are reading The 
Christian Century.” 

EDITORIAL STAFF 
Charles Clayton Morrison 


The Christian Century is distinguished 
by its candid discussion of living issues 
In the light of the mind of Christ. 


ee ae — THE 1 I , I I E . 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL | | Don’t Wear 


The Christian Réateens, 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


by ‘Lyman Abbott. 


TEETTTITITITT ITT rie TTT Te Meadville, Pa. 


“The Mind in the Making,” 

What Christianity Means For information apply to the President, trial to prove its worth. 
aa every Appliance is made to order, the proper 
size and shape of Air Cushion depending on the 
nature of each ease. Beware of imitations 
for trade-mark bearing portrait and signature of 
Cc. EB. Brooks which appears on every Appliance 
None other genuine. 








| THE BOOK YOU WANT 


orders of $2 or over a year’s sub- 
scription to The Arbitrator free. 
Babbitt $2, Short History of the 


60 cents entitles you to a sub- 
scription to our snappy digest of 
news and the use of our free lend- 
ing ‘library for a year. 








Herbert L. Willett Orvis F. Jordan ° wf - ok 

Joseph Fort Newton Sehes is teem THE ARBITRATOR 

synn Harok ough Fedward Shillito > S N , : City 
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Dear Sirs: Please enter my name (a new a . SS. ry 8 of a } russ 
amg Rah Ey ban = — LB — expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school BE COMFORTABLE — Wear 
$4.00 43003 g c at the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory the Srooks Appliance, the 

(ministers $3.00). I will remit upon both at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library fa- modern scientific inventian 
receipt of bill and you will please send me cilities. Free tuition Nominal dormitory charge which gives rupture sufferers 
without extra charge a co py of am ‘The Re- Liberal scholarships for competent students both at immediate relief. It has no ob- 
construetion of Religion, E by Ellwood, or Chicago and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of noxious springs or pads. Auto 

“The Crisis of the Churches,” by Leigh- $1,000 for a graduate of high stand!ng. matic Air Cushions bind anc 
Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 4. draw together the broken parts 


REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D,, 














No salves or plasters. Durable. Cheap Sen. 
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400-C State Marshall, Mieh. 
MRS. PARKER’S CANDIES THE PEOPLES INSTITUTE 
COOPER UNION ' 
PURE HOME-MADE FUDGE 8 o'clock Part or Full-Time Employment wanted 
Ratsin—Walnut—Cocoanut Friday Eve., Dec. (5—Everett Dean Martin: " ‘ 
P Ha A, “The Social Message of Psychology.’ Th Experienced in publicity and advertis- 
ineapple—Pistache—Raapberry Sunday Eve, Dee. {7—Eari Barnes: “The ° all 
$1.00 for box of 20 ounces Need for Social Inventions.” ing, Little Theater management. Bar 
We pay the parcel post Tuesday Eve., Dec. (9—Philharmonic Orchestra nard 1911. Address Box 52, The New 
Concert . ‘ . : , . 
KATHRYN R. PARKER. 219 THE ONTARIO ADMISSION FREE Republic, 421 West 2ist St., N. Y. C. 
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Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated 


So hallow’d and so gracious is the time. 


Some say that ever 'gainst that season comes, 





This Year's 
Christmas Card 


—a reproduction of Alb- 
recht Diirer’s exquisite 
woodcut of The Adoration 
—solves half the problem of 
what to give that hard-to- 
please friend with a mind. 
The other half of the prob- 
lem is solved by the gift it 
goes with—The New Re- 
public—a gift which pays 
the recipient a_ graceful 
compliment and redounds to 
your credit not once but 
fifty-two times a year. 





Or two years of The New Republic and any 

of the following: The Voyage Out, by 
Virginia Woolf (Doran, $2.25); Books and 
Characters, by Lytton Strachey (Harcourt, 
$3.50); The Story of Utopias, by Lewis Mum- 
ford (Boni, $3.00) ; The Goose Man, by Jacob 
Wasserman (Harcourt, $2.50); The Story of 
Mankind, by H. W. Van Loon (Boni, $5.00) ; 


The Poetry of Dante, by Benedetto Croce (Holt, 
$2.00); The Judge, by Rebecca West (Doran, 
$2.50); Up Stream, by Ludwig Lewisohn 
(Boni, $3.00) ; Jurgen, by James Branch Cabell 
(McBride, $2.50); Cassanova’s Homecoming, 
by Arthur Schnitzler (Seltzer, $2.50) ; Rough 
Hewn, by Dorothy Canfield (Harcourt, $2.00) ; 


All three for $10.75 


Or two years of The New Republic and 


any of the following: Soliloquies in 


George Santayana (Scribner, $3.50) ; Three 
Plays, by Pirandello (Dutton, $3.50) ; World 
History, 1815-1920, by Eduard Fueter (Har- 
court, $3.75) ; The Craft of Fiction, by Percy 
Lubbock (Scribner, $3.00); Fifty Contem- 
porary One-Act Plays, edited by Frank Shay 


self, by Theodore Dreiser (Boni, $3.50) ; 


All three for $11.50 








Since Cézanne, by Clive Bell (Harcourt, $2.50) ; 


TH 
FOR THE ENCLOSED $....... RE? 
N ame 


| 

(Stewart Kidd, $5.00); A Book About My- 7 SEND THE GIFT CARD AND THE N.R. (begianis 
| 
| 


—— senp[ 


The New, Republic 
Jor yourself and a friend 


and any one of the following books: Babbitt, 
by Sinclair Lewis (Harcourt, $2.00); Brass, by 
Charles Norris (Dutton, $2.00); Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Man, by James Joyce 
(Huebsch, $2.00) ; Birthright, by T. S. Strib- 
ling (Century, $1.90); Maria Chapdelaine, by 
Louis Hémon (Macmillan, $2.00); Emperor 
Jones (3 Plays), by Eugene O'Neill (Boni, 
$2.00); The Economic Basis of Politics, by 
Charles A. Beard (Knopf, $1.25); New 
*hurches for Old, by John Haynes Holmes 
(Dodd, Mead, $2.00) ; One of Ours, by Willa 
Cather (Knopf, $2.00); This Freedom, by A. 
S. M. Hutchinson (Little, Brown, $2.00) ; 
Queen Victoria, by Lytton Strachey (Harcourt, 


$2.50); Batouala, by Rene Maran (Seltzer, 
PI.75); 
All th for $ 
i} three tor S10.00 
England and Later Soliloquies, by IR «he gee eo 
NEW REPUBLIC, 421 WES’ STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


THIS IS HOW I WISH THE GIFT CARD TO BE SIGNED 


} x0 





MY SUBSCRIPTION FOR A YEAR: 





The bird of dawning singeth all night long. .. 


—Hamlet 








They Are Knocking at Your Door! 
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a Children of “The Friends of Soviet Russia Children’s Home No, 3” at Zarizyn, Russia: Alexandra Bitjuzkaya, age 6; Jakob Judin, 


age 6; Marie Pjanizyna, age 6; Pelageja Saratowzewa, age 7; Viktor Schischljannikow, age 6; Jakob Makarow, age 6; Pelageja 
Swistowa, age 5; Michael Grigorjew, age 5; Leo Joffe, age 6; Samuel Gorkin, age 6; Klaudija Latwitzina, age 6; Anastasija Kon- 
draschewa, age 6; Antonio Larina, age 6; Alexandra Ledowskaya, age 7; Taissa Swetlischewa, age 7; Soja Simischewa, age 6; 
Ljubow Charkowskaya, age 7; Taissa Kusmina, age 8; Paul Gonjkow, age 6; Peter Swesdin, age 6. 


_AND THERE’S Marianna Wassilitzkaya, 11 years old, her father and mother were of the intelligencia. And 
Walerjan Pospeloff, age 10, whose father was a Soviet official. And Anastasjia Smolenskaya, age 7, daughter of a 


em teacher. And Victor Lasareff, age 10, son of a Red Army soldier. 


THERE ARE A MILLION ORPHANS IN SOVIET RUSSIA!! 
HOW MANY WILL BE YOUR GUESTS THIS CHRISTMAS DAY? 


A MILLION PLAINTIVE LITTLE VOICES plead with you for food. A 
f' million sorrowing little hearts hope and beat expectantly. It’s a long cry from 
| Soviet Russia, yet all sympathetic hearts will hear. 


\ : _THE WORLD KNOWS RUSSIA and the world knows Russia’s needs. Rus- 
; sia knows her childrén and knows their worth. And Russia is helping her utmost. 
fi But the “world of money” persists in a credit blockade. And little graves grow 


é | more numerous day by day. 
BUT THERE IS STILL hope. A millon children ask for life’s fulfillment. 


Their starved faces are turned to us in America. They should have care and some- 
one’s comforting arms, a bit of the warmth of your room. Yet what they need Al 


ONCE is FOOD. And so the call goes forth for— 


a million dimes 
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sr | for a million Christmas Dinners 

ee YOU’LL NOT LET MONEY REST IN YOUR POCKET WHILE RUSSIA’S ORPHANS STARVE? 
| AND A MILLION HUNGRY ORPHANS ECHO—“WILL YOU?” 

‘ot National Office 

: THE FRIENDS OF SOVIET RUSSIA 


201 West 13th Street—New York City 
WRITE FOR A 
MEAL COUPON BOOK 


Write us today for a book of Christmas din- 
ner coupons. There are fifty coupons in each 
book and each coupon sells for ten cents. A 
book of these in hand will facilitate approach- 
ing all your friends with the request to help 


‘ 

) pone = 
i FRIENDS OF SOVIET RUSSIA 

‘ 201 West 13th Street 

‘ New York City 


Here are dimes totalling $................. 
I UE ios vein 00a th chnep es apasedeveths as Ghee 


r Christmas dinners for Russia’s hungry orphans. | shall 
| collect dimes from my friends and remit again. 
| 


a Ee ee 


ah mie eee. . So aw nda Caaibe tude MMCME de keg Faree in the nation-wide collection of a million dime: 
| da for a million Christmas dinners for a million 
nd 4 OBE. cecccrecVesccoecsecbons sebeeeSee ete cesigrebes . 
a | — , tsa 913-22) Russian orphats. 
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